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THE LOST POGKET-BOOK. 


BY EMMA 


Ir was a cheerless afternoon. A biting, 
freezing wind drove the slowly-sifting snow 
before it like a blinding mist; and the clouds 
hung so low as almost to touch the black roofs 
of the houses. 

“How desolate it is,’ Mrs. Halpine sighed, 
glancing out from her attic window on the 
gloomy prospect below, as she smoothed and 
folded the garment she had just completed; 
“and the cold’s bitter. I don’t like to send 
you out, Louise, but there’s not a‘lump of coal, 
or a dust of flour, and Willie must have that 
medicine. I'd go myself, but——” 

“Oh, mother, no! let me go—I don’t mind 
if it is cold. I'll hurry back;” and the little 
girl sprang up from her low seat beside the in- 
fant’s cradle, and began to fasten on her faded 
cloak and hood. 

“Well, I suppose you must,” the mother con- 
tinued, as she wrapped up the delicately em- 
broidered garment. ‘‘You know the place? Mr. 
Rawdon’s, on Tenth street—that brown-stone.” 

“Yes, yes, mother! I know.” 

“Well, dear, run fast, and keep yourself 
warm; and say to Mrs. Rawdon that I'd have 
finished the work before, if Willie hadn’t been 
sosick. Three dollars she owes me. You can 
call by the baker’s and get a loaf or two.” 

The child took the bundle, and vanished out 
of sight down the dreary flight of steps; while 
the mother turned back to the cradle, where 
the sick child lay. He held up his little hands 
and moaned piteously, “Give me some tea, 
mamma, I’m so dry.” 

“Yes, darling, just as soon as Louise comes.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears as she raised the 
little fellow to her bosom, clasping him closely 
to keep him warm, for there was no fire in the 
stove, and the desolate attic-room was very 
comfortless, Yet there had been a day when 
this same pale-faced, meek-eyed woman, sat in 


* luxurious chamber, with every comfort that ‘ 
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heart could wish within ger reach; and a doting 
husband’s strong arms of love to encircle and 
protect her. But her husband was dead, lying, 
unknown, on some distant battle-field, and her 
riches had made themselves wings and flown 
away. Forlorn and friendless, sick at heart, 
and weary from incessant toil, she sat, with her 
wailing babe upon her bosom, gazing out with 
hopeless, tearful eyes, upon the dismal scene 
beneath her attic-window. 

In the meantime, little Louise made her way 
through narrow by-streets, and squalid alleys, 
into the most populous and fashionable part of 
the city. The biting wind still continued to 
blow with a dreary, saddening wail, drifting 
the low, leaden clouds, and the mist-like snow. 
But she walked on bravely, and réa@hed; ‘at 
last, Mrs. Rawdon’s. A dazzling glow of light 
poured from all the lofty windows, and sounds 
of ‘music and merry-making floated out upon 
the frosty air. Mrs. Rawdon was giving a 
grand party in honor of her eldest daughter’s 
birth-night. Louise crept up the marble steps, 
and pulled the bell. A footman in livery an- 
swered her timid summons. 

‘Can I see Mrs. Rawdon, please, sir?” she 
asked. 

‘See Mrs. Rawdon, indeed! and she in the 
parlor in the very middle of the company! Of 
course, you can’t.” 

He was closing the door, but Louise caught 
at his sleeve, and cried imploringly, 

“Oh, ‘sir! please, ;please wait! Here’s the 
work she wanted; Miss Violet’s frock, you 
know. Mother promised it by to-night; do 
let me take it up to her.” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then turned 
back. 

‘¢Miss Violet’s frock,” he said; ‘‘she wanted 
it, I know. I heard her fussing because it didn't 
come home. Maybe she’ll see you. I'll try, 


anyhow. Come in here and wait.” 
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Louise followed him through the arched hall, 
and past the glittering parlors, into a kind 
of ante-room adjoining the supper-apartment. 
Here; motioning her to a seat, he went in search 
of his mistress. But it was a full half-hour be- 
fore Mrs. Rawdon could disengage herself from 
her guests; and poor, little Louise, tired out 
with waiting, and benumbed with cold, was just 
on the point of bursting into tears, when the 
lady swept into the room. F 

“This is a pretty business, now, isn’t it?”"tshe 
began, as she received and unfolded the bundle 
that Louise proffered her. “I thought you pro- 
mised to bring this yesterday ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but little Willie was so sick 
that mother couldn’t sew.” 

“Oh, yes! that’s always the way—you’ve 
some excuse ready; but I shan’t trust you 
again, you may depend on it. . Here Violet’s 
been crying for an hour, and refused to come 
down because she was so disappointed about 
her dress. John, ring the bell for Jane to take 
it up to her. I must go back to the parlor now.” 

She was sweeping out again, her satin robes 
rustling after her; but Louise sprang up, with 
@ piteous cry, 

“Oh, ma’am! little brother’s so ill, and must 
have his medicine; please let me have the 
money!” 

“T can’t to-night—I'm entirely out of change. 
You ean call day after to-morrow.” 

But Louise was not to be repulsed. She 
caught the lady’s hand in both of her little, 
frozen palms. One of the rings that adorned 
Mrs. Rawdon’s soft fingers would have pro- 
cured all the comforts her mother and little 
Willie so sorely needed. Some such thought 
flashed through the child’s mimd as she made 
her appeal. \ 

“Oh, madam!” she said, her blue eyes full 
of imploring entreaty, ‘‘ you are rich and happy, 
and have all you want; but my poor mother has 
nothing; and my little brother will die without 
medicine! Do let me have the money!” 

Mrs. Rawdon shook her off impatiently. 

“I tell you I’ve no change. You must call 








again. John, show her to the door!” 


The footman obeyed, and Louise soon found } burned. 


desolate home, and tell her poor mother that 
she had failed to collect her hard-earned wages; 
tell her that they were not able to buy even so 
much as a solitary loaf? Was it right that 
others should have so much, while they lacked 
daily bread? Just then something beneath her 
foot, soft and slippery, almost threw her to the 
pavement. Looking down, she saw a pocket- 
book. She caught it up with a suppressed cry, 
and, thrusting it into her bosom, darted off at 
the speed of an antelope. At last, out of breath, 
and half beside herself with excitement, she 
paused beneath a lamp-post, and after glancing 
stealthily araund: her, drew the treasure from 
her bosom. It was large, thick, and heavy. 
Her fingers flattered nervously as she unclasped 
it; and when she caught sight of the green notes 
it contained, she uttered a wild cry of delight, 
and darted off again like something insane. 
Mother and Willie should have all they needed 
aow! 

Just beyond the baker’s shop, toward which 
she bent her steps, a soldier met her. 

‘Little girl,” he said, arresting her flying 
steps, “‘yourdidn’t find a pocket-book as you 
came along, did you?” 

Louise paused a single instant,.her heart 
fluttering like a frightened bird; then, as a 
thought of her mother and Willie flashed 
through her mind, she answered, 

“No, sir!” 

‘‘Well, it is gone, I suppose,” and the soldier 
passed on; while Louise hurried away in the 
opposite direction. 

By the time she reached the baker's, she was 
in a tremor from head to foot, and her cheeks 
seemed on fire; but she drew the pocket-book 
from its hiding-place, and, standing outside the 
door, unclasped it, and took out a note. The 
shop was crowded with customers, and she had 
to wait for her turn before she could obtain 
what she wanted, Her eyes wandered wistfully 
round the tempting shelves. She would buy 
evet so many loaves; and even that frosted 
cake. They would havé eda! and'flour. Why 
not? The pocket-book was hers, she had found 
it. Still her hands’ trembled, and her cheeks 
She glanced down at the ‘note she 


herself upon the marble steps, while the lofty ‘ held, and saw, with a start of horror, that it 


door closed in her very face with a heartless: was for fifty dollars. 


What had she done? 


slam. Robbed that man of his money—and he a sol- 


The wind howicd more dismally than ever, ; 


and the keen, stinging sleet fell like a Shower of ; 
shot. Louise descended the steps, and erossed 
over to the opposite sidewalk with a dull, ach- 
ing pain at her heart, that almost took away 
her breath. How could she go back to her 


dier. Her father had been a soldier. With» 
sharp cry, clutching the pocket-book in one 
hand, and the fifty dollar bill in the other, she 
darted from the shop, and down the snowy 
street. Just-a square or two beyond the glit- 
tering mansion of Mrs. Rawdon she overtook 
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the soldier. He was walking slowly, glancing 
from one side of the icy pavement to the other 
with an anxious, despairing look on his face. 
Louise was at his side in an instant, 

“Oh, sir!” panting for breath, her hood 
thrown back, her blue eyes wild and startled, 
and her bright hair blown all about her flushed 
face, ‘I did find your pocket-book—here it is. 
I took this note out, but I couldn’t spend it. 
Mother’s almost starved, and little Willie will 
die without his medicine, but I can’t steal—I 
ean’t—I can’t; take it back!” 

The soldier took the money from the half 
frozen little hands that held it up to him; then, 
lifting the child in his arms, he smoothed back 
her tangled locks, and looked down into her 
pale, tear-stained little face with eager, startled 
eyes. His swarthy cheek grew pale, and his 
bearded lips began to tremble. 

“Louise, Louise!” he said, his voice full of 
thrilling tenderness; *‘ poor, little darling, don’t 
you know me?” 

The child looked up, and then her ery of wild 


‘delight rang out clear and joyous. 


“Oh, papa, papa! we thought you were dead! 
but you’ve come back to us again.” 

“Yes, darling!” his broad chest heaving with 
suppressed eagerness, ‘‘Where’s your mother? 
Take me to her!” 

Louise sprang from his arms, and shot off 
like an arrow down the brilliant street, through 
the squalid alleys, and dark by-lanes; and the 
soldier followed her. 

Mrs..Halpine sat in her comfortless attic 
bushing her sick child upon her bosom. 

“Mamma, mamma! I’m so hungry; please 





give me some tea,” the little fellow moaned, 
clasping his hot arms about her neck. 

But the last spark of fire had gone out, and 
Louise did not come. 

“Wait a moment, darling—just a moment 
longer.” 

And the patient little one waited; and the 
cold, gray shadows settled down darker and 
darker; and the poor mother clasped the child 
closer to her bosom, dreaming of happy days 
gone by, and of the dear husband who had gone 
to his last, long home, with no tender hand to 
close his eyes. 

The shadows grew heavier and darker; the 
winds moaned dismally; and the snow and sleet 
tinkled sharply against the windows. 

“Oh, mamma! please make a light, I’m so 
cold, and the dark makes me afraid!” 

‘Wait a little bit longer, darling! Louise will 
come soon.” 

At last there was a noise below, a bounding, 
joyous step upon the stairs, and Louise burst 
into the room, her face glowing and radiant. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” she cried, ‘father’s 
not dead! He’s alive—he’s come back to us 
again!” 

The soldier’s wife rose to her feet, grasping 
at the bed-post for support; as she did so, strong 
arms clasped her to a warm and loving bosom. 

Louise crept up to her father’s feet, her blue 
eyes swimming with tears. 

“Oh, father! what if I had kept it?” she 
asked, with tears in her voice. 

“Then, dear, you would not have found me. 
Always remember that wrong wins its punish- 
ment, and right its reward!” 
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STILWELL. 
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“That thou wert beautifal, and I not blind, ‘ 
Hast been the sin that shuts me from mankind.” 


Ou, Eleanora! courtly, queenly fair, 

Like to the sunbeam was thy shining hair! 
And 80 I sit me where they welcome lie, 

And warm my fingers in their golden dye; 
And peep through iron bars to Heavens blue, 
Remembering thine eyes cerulean hue; 

Or kiss upon the clay the sunsets glow— 

So bright the flush upon thy cheek of snow. 


Mayhap, at times, when breathing cooling airs, 

» And watching Evening climb her shining stairs; 
To sit within the ’s soft embrace, 
That gracious smil’dat upon thy upturned face, 
A sadness touches thy soft eyes with dew, 
Bteale thy soul-pulses quickly, surely through— 
Then cometh not some mournful thought of me, 
Fhut out from light of moon or star—for thee? 








Oh, Eleanora! all despite thy scorn, 

Thon to my dungeon’s night art all its morn! 
Upon my prison wall, in smoothest place, 

I dare to paint thy wildly-worshiped face; 

And the cold stone becomes a sacred shrine— 

I kneel before it—fondly call it mine; 

Then weep because thine eyes seem not to see— 
Not mad enough to dream thou lookest on me! 


Not mad enough! and yet I fear if Heaven 
Would grant-to me the richest boon e’er given; 
If, ‘neath the constant and approving stars, 
Sweet, pitying angels should undo these bars, 
Regiving freedom unto this sad sonl, 

Perhaps wild impulse would mock all control, 
And, spurning earth, I should impetuous fily— 
Then mad enough to look on thee—and die! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


“Dutcn CHristing,” as all the town called 
her, is one of the properties of my childhood. 
Perhaps that may have led me to overrate the 
interest of her story when I thought it would 
be worth telling to you; for you, all of you, 
know the curious glamour that hangs about 
any remembrance of the time when we were 
children; when we begin to look back to it—a 
sort of mystery and far-off charm impossible 
to define in words to our grown-up selves, and 
just as impossible to convey to others. 

Christine was an old Hollander, stiff, lean, 
and angular; whom I oftenest saw in a certain 
corner of a back-pew in the old Baptist church 
at home. It was a country church, built on the 
far outskirts of a Pennsylvanian village, just 
where the drowsy noise of the weed-grown 
street dulled down into the silence of hills and 
valleys; a square, wooden affair, with unshut- 
tered windows, bare pulpit of red cherry wood, 
and straight-backed, uncarpeted pews—all the 
barer, and straighter, and harder to sit quiet 
in, for the sweep of meadow outside, and the 
wood of sycamores rustling and cool in the 
summer sunshine; that is, harder for me, a 
girl of twelve, with a heavy superfluity of legs 
and arms always restlessly in somebody’s way. 

But about the church. (fhere were three pew- 
ter lamps, I recollect, which hung from the 
ceiling; and I used to watch the shadow of the 
rope, by which they were suspended, as it crept 
up the white-washed wall. When it crossed the 
third wihdow it was time for the “finally ;” and 
I took a fresh breath and courage to stiffen 
myself up into another last stretch of ‘pa- 
tience. After that, I knew, came the exhorta- 
tion, and then the welcome bustle of ‘risitig for 
the doxology and blessing—welcome especially 
io me, sandwiched, hot and perspiring as I was, 
between my aunts Hubbard and Cunningham; 
two portly old ladies they were, heads of the 
ruling families in Scottsville. Couldn’t any one 
see, at a glance, that they belonged to the good 
old stock? It hinted itself in the high Roman 
noses, ridden by gold spectacles; in the stiff, 
black satin gowns; in the ‘‘ Hubbard underlip,”’ 
somewhat long and narrow of its kind; in the 
polite complaisance with which their fat bodies 
slowly rustled up and down, affably worshiping 
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hope, the difference between us and the flashy 
new-comers to Scottsville! But to go back. 
Sunday was, of all days, the barest and hardest 
to me; my aunts (outside of blood) were good- 
natured, ignorant, comfortable people enough, 
delighting to feed you when you were well, and 
dose you when sick; and performing both these 
duties indiscriminately to me during week- 
days; but on Sundays crowding all the moral 
instruction needed into the shape of a few 
vivid pictures of my past short-comings, and 
the future ‘“‘worm that dieth not, and fire that 
is not quenched.” As with two many children 


was my religion; and as I was most religious 
on a Sunday—not even the inevitable pot-peach 
pie of that day could make it tolerable. The 
height of my discomfort was reached, I think, in 
church, about the time of the exhortation. At 
the first mention of ‘impenitent brethren,” 
therefore, I began peering beyond the wall of 
black satin on either side to catch a glimpse 
of Christine. I had so odd an affection and 
curiosity for the old Dutchwoman, that the 
sight of her was sure to put everything else 
out of my head. She had her especial seat 
near the door, where she sat bolt upright 
through the long sermon, her long, wrinkled 
face and pleasant blue eyes turned to the old 
doctor, as if fire and brimstone never entered 
into her thoughts. I don’t believe they did; 
and if she did not quite understand his long 
syllogism, 1 am ‘sure riothing worse took their 
place, in her childish brain, than a calculation 
of how many pounds of my aunt’s rags would 
go to the yard of carpet; or how her own sage 
or suimther savory would turn out this fall; for 
Christine made her scanty living by sewing 
homemade carpets, Gyeing old dresses and 
skirts, and furnishing herbs to the house- 
keepers. For herself, everything about her 
was dyed, except, indeed, the gray hair that 
was smoothly parted under a white cap; but 
the purple ribbon on the cap and straw bon- 
net; the stuff gown; the bit of a yellow silk 
shawl folded crosswise on her breast; the knit 
mittens—all had gone through the vat, and 
came out fresh and tidy as old Christine her- 
self. Her very fingers were purple, and smelled 





their Maker. Somewhat perceptible, I should 
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faintly pungent of logwood. Out of all Hol- 
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land, though, you would not find an old woman 
as clean, or neat to stiffness, as this one who 
sat there, Sunday after Sunday, her hymn-book 
wrapped in an unfolded snow-white handker- 
chief held in both hands, aud a bit of tansy 
and June pinks between her finger and thumb. 
She had pots of both in her window; so all the 
year it was just the same—always a bit of 
tansy and June pinks. After sermon, Chris- 
tine stood still in her pew until my aunts went 
by; dropping a little jerk of a courtesy to them, 
and receiving a gracious nod in return, patting 
ine on the head with a slow, kindly smile. I 
never could understand then the peculiar tie 
that bound the old Hollander to the Hubbard 
family; on her part it smacked of the blind 
submission of a slave to his master; and with 
those of them who were old enough to remem- 
ber the generation past, there was a curious 
anxiety to be kind to her, as if some wrong 
' jay.between them yet unatoned, but not un- 
repented. From my earliest remembrafce I 


understood that, in some unexplained way, 
Christine belonged to us; that we owed her an 
tnusual care and consideration. 

Every day her dinner was sent to her from 
aunt Hubbard’s table, sliced and chosen of the 
best; it was one of my childish rewards to be 


allowed to carry it down to her. On rare Sun- 
days, too, I took her by the hand, and went 
home with her to lunch before the afternoon 
service. Somehow, holding her hand, and jog- 
ging alongside down the shady lane, I forgot 
that “there was a dreadful hell;” the vulgarity 
Thad caught in the last week in a great board- 
ing-school seemed to slip off, and I was, more 
than at any other time, only a happy child. 
Christine was fond of talking, and very few 
people but children cared to listen to her simple 
stories of Holland, and of the saints and their 
dealings with the Low Dutch—for she had been 
@ Roman Catholic long ago; and good Baptist 
as she was now, she had come out of that dark 
wood with some glittering cobwebs of super- 
stition hanging about her, very beautiful, and 
surely not harmful. At any rate, Sunday sud- 
denly cleared up for me into a good, heartsome 
day, which, if not holy, was happy and inno- 
cent, when the old woman quickened her pace 
a8 eager as I, with a ‘‘Now, Kindchen, for the 
plum-iart, and then little Peterkin and the 
Christ-child,” which was my favorite of all the 
stories. Perhaps the pleasure was as coarse 
which I took in the story as in the tart; yet 
there have been dark days in my life when I 
have looked back to remember how little Peter- 
kin was led out of the wood. “Be sure,” was 
Vou. L.—10 





always Christine’s moral, ‘“‘dem as holds fast 
to the good Lord’s hand is brought through. 
But it’s hard to shake off the sin at de other 
side. It stings—lI tell you, Kindchen, it stings,” 
with a curious earnestness in her eyes, usually 
as blue and shining as a bit of delft. Long 
afterward I understood her moral, and what it 
meant to her. 

After we had jogged down the lane some 
quarter of a mile, we would come to Christine’s 
house, a queer triangular affair, built of logs, 
and set in the midst of an lot, also three-sided, 
in which grew herbs of all sorts, pinks, holly- 
hocks, and half a dozen gnarled old apple-trees. 
Inside, the house was like no other that ever I 
had seen; it was an ark of wonders to me, from 
the great clock in the corner, to the queer Dutch 
eabinet filled with odd needle-books; glass per- 
fume bottles, with a sad, faint breath of dead 
fragrance about them; samplers of marvelous 
needle-work; yellow scraps of old Dutch news- 
papers. These were all in the front room, 
where the little fire-place was set in the corner 
of the triangle, with its miniature mantle-piece 
over it, on which stood the black-and-red tea- 
tray, and a polished nautilus shell; down below, 
a green rag hearth-rug, and the cat asleep on 
it. Outside of this was the diminutive kitchen, 
three-sided like the rest, with its floors and 
tins shining; up stairs, Christine’s bed-room, 
the door of which she never unlocked, even to 
me. ‘There are things there that belong not 
to this place,” she said to me once. Whatever 
had been the trouble and guilt of her life, she 
kept its traces there, it may be. But the walls 
of the odd little house were the source of my 
most constant delight. Instead of papering, 
the old body white-washed them, and with the 
aid of the indigo-box and rag, garlanded them. 
with blue bouquets and festoons, which she 
grew tired of, and renewed every week or two. 
What am I prosing about the walls, and clock, 
and samplers, of the old house for? I have 
made you sleepy, maybe, already—but one for- 
gets themselves going back to a childish stery.. 
Besides, the old creature loved me, and I, giving: 
her back, childlike, her affection with a liberal 
interest of zeal and demonstration of it, helped, 
unconsciously, to make some of her last years 
happier—and IJ am glad to remember that now. 

I was gone from Scottsville for several years. 
When I came back, almost a woman, I had. lost 
all hold on the course of events there Going 
up the long village street in the heavy stage- 
coach, I watched eagerly from the window to: 
see the changes as I passed; the narrow stoops 
that had given place to fashionable, open fronts; 
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the new hotel with its transparency in front; 
the increased buzz and stir everywhere; the 
village was fast being spoiled into atown. But 
one place had grown stiller and older than be- 
fore; Christine’s little house, of which I caught 
a glimpse as we passed the lane. The doors and 
windows were closed; the herbs were grown 
up in the garden like a wilderness of weeds; 
the fruit from the old trees lay rotten on the 
ground, 

“Dead?” 1 said, after a few minutes to the 
driver, nodding back at the house, something 
choking in my throat 

**Christine?”’ No, she’s not dead. It’s not so 
that you've not heard, Miss Lotty? Your folks 
must be slow about news-giving.” 

That was all the answer he gave me. There 
are two classes in every village, those who tell 
the news, and those who hear it; John Frisk 
was one of the latter; but I thought from his 
quieted face afterward that some fate of un- 
usual severity had fallen on my old friend, But 
I never guessed the truth. 

That evening, seated about aunt Hubbard’s 
well-filled tea-table, I caught the first silence 
to ask, ‘‘Where was Christine? She ought to 
have been here to welcome me.” There was a 


sudden hush, as if I had struck a rough chord. 
I even saw little Patty, on the other side of the 


lamp, tur? as though sick and faint; no 
one FF ied. I looked at aunt Hubbard, her 
fingers were unsteady as she tried to adjust the 
urn. ‘Something is wrong,” I said. ‘ Will no 
one tell me?” 

‘*Hush, Charlotte!” said my aunt. ‘Christine 
is in her house. I have not seen her for a year. 
No one has seen her.” 

When they all began to talk again, as if try- 
ing to recover the cheerful tone my question 
had disturbed, my aunt leaned over and whis- 
pered a word in my ear that drove the blood 
to my heart with a sudden chill. A fate had 
fallen on my poor, old friend so different from, 
and so surpassing all others in its pain and 
horror, that from the beginning of the world it 
has been set apart as the especial curse of God. 
That night I heard the strange story of Chris- 
tine, which I am going to tell you. 

One hot day in a summer, some fifty years 
back, the good ship Wunderbar, with her well- 
known figure-head of a black swan, lay ready 
to set sail at the harbor of Amsterdam. She 
was a jaunty little brig, and a favorite on the 
wharves, being a fast as well as lucky sailer. 
Emigration was not so common then as now; 
but whenever any of the Amsterdam people 
did voyage to the far off Americas, they chose 





the Wunderbar to go in, much as they disliked 
her captain, Jan Velt. 

Jan stood now on the wharf, leaning against 
a heap of barrels, his unlit pipe in his thick 
lips. One would not wonder, looking at his 
face, that he was the most unpopular young 
boor who had followed the water from that 
Stadt; and Jan probably knew it himself, the 
angry scorn and sneer had so deepened and 
hardened in his small, bead-like eyes and heavy 
jaws. Yet Jan was a well-built young fellow, 
and handsome, so far as mere flesh and blood 
went in an animal fashion; at least so many of 
the burghers’ daughters thought, casting a side- 
long glance at him as they went by, their blue 
and scarlet cloth petticoats brightening in and 
out of the dull row of shops that faced the 
water. * No young man in their class could 
plenish a house for this wife like old Velt’s 
son—they did not forget that, either. 

Jan was a bit of a fop, also, in his clumsy, 
boortsh way. The ship was voll roohl, as the 
men had it, loaded to the water’s edge, her 
three cabin passengers on board, the steerage 
crowded to its limit. Nothing remained but 
to hoist anchor, and break a bottle to the good 
ship’s voyage; but Jan had hastily donned his 
Sunday suit of blue, and stood lingering on the 
wharf, fingering the gold hoop that hung from 
one ear, and chewing the end of his pipe-stem. 

His eye brightened cunningly after awhile, 
as he caught a glimpse of two women coming 
down the church steps, burghers, it was evi- 
dent by the embroidery on their bodice-sleeves 
in lieu of fur, but wealthy burghers, as every 
portion of the dress showed. Jan started up 
from his lazy lounge and hastily followed them, 
his eyes set like a pointer’s who has run the 
game near to the death. ‘All the better that 
the Hagedohn woman is with her!” he mut- 
tered, panting as he went. ‘She will be the 
more apt to fall into the trap. One or two 
lucky hits farther, Madam Christine, and I will 
have paid you all Lowe!” At the end of the 
Platz he overtook them. Christine was a pretty 
girl of sixteen then, a good type of the higher 
order of Dutch beauty, such as seldom come? 
to our shores, of rare delicacy in its tints and 
lines. ‘Her skin,” my aunt Hubbard used to 
say, ‘was like a child’s, milky-white, and just 
such a soft rose in the eheeks, and her hands 
as tender and small as a baby’s” This day 
that Jan Velt pursued her, her dress height 
ened, perhaps, her natural fairness; a bodice 
of dark-blue velvet, trimmed with silver bells, 
with its dainty lace rippling about shoul 
ders and arms; a petticoat of fine erimsoD 
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levantine, short enough to show the white em- 
proidered stockings, and the pointed shoes with 
their tiny ruby clasps above the instep; her 
hair, a pale golcen, parted in wavy lines on 
her forehead, and held in a peaked silver net, 
with a light fringe of blue and silver edging 
the front, and falling on the neck behind. 

Now Christine had shared in the town’s anti- 
pathy to Jan Velt. She carried the dislike into 
deed, in fact, for it had made her reject the 
handsome young capitaine a month or two ago, 
with as much unnecessary scorn as her vain § 
little head thought becoming to bestow. After! 
that event, however, not all the town combined 
had half the patience or charity for Jan Velt 
as shone in Christine’s blue eyes, which was 
only human nature after all. She turned to 
meet him now, all the more quickly for the 
warning whisper of her companion, her pretty 
face a little flushed, and tossing her dimpled 
chin. ‘People will call me handfest with the 
Herr if I bid him a civil good-by? So, well! 
I have not often heeded Amsterdam gossips, 
and that you should know, Margaret.” So she 
perversely halted until he crossed the street, 
and held out her hand to him. She never had 
granted that unusual sign of intimacy before; 
and Jan, glancing at the other girl’s hot and 
angry face, understood the reason for it; but 
that mattered little to him. So they walked 
slowly down the side-path together, still tend- 
ing to the wharves. How the morning’s walk 
came about Christine could never fairly tell, 
nor why she was so easily led, one step after 
another, by a man whom, at bottom, she de- 
spised. She was young, giddy, and vain, to 
begin with. Very few of the Amsterdam gos- 
sips whom she so derided knew of the devotion 
of the rich, young captain to her; and she was 
not at all unwilling it should be known, espe- 
cially as Justus Hainer, whose lieber Schatz she 
knew she was, was watching her with blank, 
amazed face from his shop window. “Well 
enough to let him see other folks value me,” 
thought the little moth Christine, fluttering 
hearer and nearer to the fire. ‘He will come 
to think he picked me up too lightly, like a 
wayside weed.” Then this poor Jan was so 
heart-broken at hid disappointment; he thought 
she looked quite pale and worn; and she never 
would see him again in all probability; this 
Voyage was to be his last, he said; the ship 
and its cargo were already disposed of to a 
merchant in New York, and he himself meant 
to turn landsman, and settle in that far distant 
country. She looked at him with the awe and 





pity in her eyes with which we now look at 


some bold venturer into the unknown horrors 
of African deserts. Poor Jan! Before he came 
back, if he ever did come back, she would be 
Frau Hainer, fat, red-faced, a cap like—ach! 
Meanwhile, what earthly harm could there be 
in a few friendly words of good-by? Mere 
grains of comfort, as he said. The three walked 
on together, Margaret’s face redder with each 
step, and angrier than before; but the blue- 
eyed woman, like all blue-eyed women, had 
her owp way. In one point she was disap-~ 
pointed, however. Jan Velt did not lead her 
to the Spazier Platz, where the city gossips 
most did congregate. On the contrary, the by- 
streets, through which they passed, were faced 
by the back parts of the great warehouses, and 
on the whole way there was scarcely a face she 
knew. ‘It was to be quieter,” he said. The 
sun was near its setting, too, and something 
in the lengthened shadows, and tolling of the 
evening bell touched a light wave of feeling, 
and lent a half sadness to the thought of this 
farewell she had to say. ‘It was harder to 
say than she thought. She wished she could 
please him in some trifle before he went! She 
who had made his whole life desolate!” 

So when the last tones of the bell died away 
with @ clang, and the soft notes of the great 
organ began to fill the air like mellowed thun- 
dér; she stood irresolute at the end of a small 
alley that opened on the wharf, half smiling, 
looking down at her pretty-pointed toe, ready 
to yield to his entreaty, whatever it might be. 

“Are you mad, Christine?’ said her com- 
panion. ‘What will your father say? And 
Hainer?” lowering her voice. ‘For me, I will 
have nothing to do in such a madcap frolic.” 

«But I am sure you will, pretty Margaret,” 
said the: smooth-tongued Jan. ‘It is no mad- 
cap frolic, but a civil, friendly act, such as no 
maiden in the Stadt would refuse. Only to 
come on board my house, swinging in the water 
yonder, for an hour, and see how a sailor lives. 
Do you think, of all women, I would tempt 
Christine to do what might seem unmaidenly? 
She knows how I esteem her,” in a lowered 
tone, that brought the bright blood up to her 
cheek. 

‘Margaret is right,” she said, hastily. 
ought not to go.” 

“‘Besides,” continued Jan, as if she had not 
spoken; “talking of your father, my eyesight 
deceived me if he was not among the merchants 
whom I left in the cabin, examining some curi- 
ous specimens of this new crimson glass. In 
the shape of cordial-cups, my specimens are.” 

Christine laughed. ‘It is likely,” she said. 
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«Even we women have heard of your liqueurs, 
Jan. Now, Margaret, it seems to me this alters 
the case. If we shall meet my father, and some 
of his old cronies there, with Herr Velt, doubt- 
less?” turning to Jan. 

‘‘ Assuredly,” he eagerly rejoined; ‘‘my father 
superintends the clearing of each cargo, as you 
know.” 

She poised her foot again, glanced from it up 
to the soft, pearly sky, with one crimson cloud 
scudding to the north, then to the white sails 
of the ship floating lightly on the breast of the 
heaving waves. ‘How pretty she is!’”’ her blue 
eye looking knowingly at jib and foresail, as be- 
came a sea-tradér’s daughter. ‘If her cabin is 
as well worth seeing as——” and then hesitated. 

Jan had some reasonable pretext for his in- 
vitation; the girls knew that, in his rough way, 
he had a taste for pictures, ornaments, such 
trifles and curiosities as could be picked up in 
distant countries by a watchful trader. His 
store of these things were on board of the 
vessel going with him to his new home; there 
were ivory basso-relievos from Florence, corals, 
gems, wonderful wreaths made of feathers and 
fish-scales, from the far-off Madeiras—what not 
to tempt a silly girl? 

“There is but little time left to decide,” at 
last said Christine, after long pleading “from 
Jan. “What say you, Margaret? It willbe 
but an hour’s absence from home; and if we 
meet my father there. We will be back before 
the sun goes down?” to Jan. 

“Surely.” 

“Tl not let you go alone,” grumbled Mar- 
garet. She had not been forgotten in Jan’s 
flattery. “I see you are bent on the fool’s 
errand.” 

In twenty minutes more the two girls were 
on deck. They had come on board with so 
little notice from the crew, that Margaret, 
thinking it over afterward, concluded their 
coming had been expected and prepared for. 
The cabin, to which Jan led them, was apart 
from the main one, and so full of the curiosi- ¢ 
ties he had promised, that the girls, for half an ; 
hour, forgot to examine whether the voices on $ 
the other side of the door were, in truth, as he 
said, those of their fathers.and friends. ; 

The ship, they thought, rocked unsteadily at 3 
anchor. There was an odd sound of grating; 
ropes and chains; but they suspected no evil— ¢ 
why should they? 
hardly knew, until the waning light in the: 





little sky-light caused Margaret to start. ‘We $ 


must go,” she said, hurriedly. ‘It is late. Do : 
you not feel how cold the evening grows?” ? 


What time passed they ‘ 


Jan did not interpose; drew aside, indeed, 
and allowed the two girls to make their way on 
deck alone, growing a thought paler beneath 
his red whiskers. When they reached the deck, 
Stadt and wharf, and busy little fleet of sloons 
and schooners had vanished like a dream; the 
cold air was the gust from the ebbing side; the 
crimson cloud lay far behind them; and around 
was the dreary, sullen waste of water, with but 
a slow, murky vapor to tell of their lost home. 
The ship ploughed her way steadily away from 
it; it faded, appeared again a mere spot on the 
horizon’s edge. They were far out at sea. 

It is nearly a century ago, this time of which 
we write; deeds were done habitually then, and 
made legal in this good city of Brotherly Love, 
which the just and merciful grandchildren of 
good old Quakers would hardly credit of their 
ancestors. Let me tell you of one, At the lower 
end of Market, then called High street, stood a 
large, low-built building, used as a hotel, much 
frequented by Western merchants, who crossed 
the mountains, once a year on horseback, to 
make their purchases. It was much repaired 
to, also, by sea-traders and captains, as a sort 
of head-quarters of commerce. In a front room, 
barred off from the public tap by a green cur- 
tain, one night in early winter of the year of 
which we write, two men were sitting by a 
square table, on whieh lay writing materials, a 
beer-pot, one or two broken tobacco-pipes, and 
a flaring tallow-candle, by the light of which 
all wav seen. The older of the two was a tall, 
thin man, with beaked nose and grinding lips, 
dressed in brown, short-clothes, and long, black 
silk stockings—a dress which even then looked 
oddly old-fashioned. The other was a younger 
man, with a coarser, but no less shrewd face, 
habited in the working dress of a sailor—the 
eaptain of the good ship Wunderbar, just in 
after a favorable run of four months. ‘I am 
especially fortunate to have met you, captain,” 
said the older of the pair. *‘Your commodity 
is not often to be met with of a quality worth 
buying, but this article you assure me——” 

“You shall see-for yourself, Herr,” replied 
Velt. ‘‘But one word, however. It would be 
better if I had some idea with whom I had 
made this bargain in case that—if——” 

“I understand—you are right, undoubtedly. 
{ am a Western farmer. Our law forbids our 
holding such negroes as are yet slaves in Penn- 
sylvania, after the age of twenty-eight; and by 
this law I lose, next year, both house and field 
hands, and, of course, must supply their place. 
That of redemptioners are the next most avail- 
able service I could command; but I hardly 
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hoped to meet with the good fortune which 
has already resulted from our accidental en- 
counter.” 

“Ydwll like the woman,” said Jan, rising 
and pacing the room. ‘She’s strongly-built, 
though she looks frail. She'll do for a field or 
house hand. It’s not likely she’ll come back to 
Philadelphia?” 

The old man smiled. It was not a pleasant 
smile. ‘‘It is a six weeks’ journey on horse- 
back for a woman,” he said. “No, it’s not 
likely.” He looked up, as if to ask some ques- 
tion; probably one of curiosity, but checked 
himself. 

“You shall see her to-morrow,’ said Jan. 
“Meanwhile, it may be as well to have this 
ready;” and, sitting down, began to fill up a 
redemption paper. (One word of explanation. 
At the time of which we write, the custom of 
buying redemptionists still prevailed. Any 
person paying to the master of a vessel the 
passage-money of emigrants, bought the ser- 
vice of such emigrants until the debt was dis- 
charged—a transaction apparently fair and 
just. But when we consider that the unfortu- 
nate wretches were publicly sold to the highest 
bidder, with no choice of their own as to the 
purchaser; that being sold, it was permissible 
for their owner to transfer them, at his own 
option, to whomsoever he pleased; that the 
ignorance even of the language of his new 
country, placed the serf entirely in the power 
of the master in a condition of absolute slavery. 
The story I am telling is a true one, with but 
slight alteration of names and places; merely 
hint at facts, which, filled in with the habits and 
customs of the time, would make a volume. ) 

The two men had been talking in a sort of 
mongrel dialect of mixed Dutch and German, 
helped now and then by an English word, which 
Jan suddenly changed altogether to English as 
& stranger entered the room, and after idling 
about a moment or two, began pacing thought- 
fully up and down, his head bent on his breast, 
apparently neither heeding nor seeing Velt or 
Hubbard—for the old man was my grandfather, 
I shame to say. Jan, glowering up from his 
paper, gave a grunt of annoyance as the stran- 
ger passed him, giving one sharp glance from 


’ under a heavy pair of iron-gray brows. 


“Who is it?” said my grandfather. 

“No need to lower your voice,” said Velt, 
roughly; ‘the fellow has no English. He came 
over in my ship, a surgeon from Hamburgh, 
they say. I'll teach him Jan Velt is not to be 
spied upon and meddled with before I have 
done with him,” ~ 





Apparently the stranger did not understand 
English, for by neither word or look did he 
give a sign of. having comprehended Velt; but 
continued his slow, even walk until the men 
had finished their whispered conference, and 
Jan had left the room. He stopped then, look- 
ing out of the little dingy window at the rain, 
for it was a stormy night; then, coming up to 
where iiubbard sat, broke out with a round 
English oath, “You have a thorough-bred 
sharper there in that Jan Velt! I know him, 
Mynherr! I came in his brig—four months 
crawling over the water, and I learned to know 
him in that time, I'll warrant you!” 

My grandfather coolly went on assorting his 
papers as he raised his eyes, and surveyed the 
stranger from head to foot. “Ah?” washisreply. 

The rebuff acted like magic on the other. 
His passion seemed to cool instantly, and he 
returned the glance with one as penetrating. 
After a minutes scrutiny he bowed distantly 
with a quiet air of one used to exert authority. 
‘‘Pardon, Mynherr! I fancied the character 
of those with whom you dealt concerned you?” 

“Why should it?” said my grandfather, in 
the same unmoved tone. 

The stranger smiled dryly. ‘True! Why 
should it? Enough of the good capitaine, then,” 
witb the slight motion of the hand of one who 
disposes of something finally. ‘Mg object in 
addressing you was not, in fact, to discuss Jan 
Velt, but to ask a question. Would you trans- 
fer this purchase you have made to me, after 
Velt’s departure, for a like sum as that you 
paid for it? I cannot offer you more, unfortu- 
nately.” His eolor rose at this. 

“The bargain is not yet completed,” said the 
other, civilly. ‘Jan made me the offer this 
evening. I am to see the wench to-morrow. 
But if she proves to be as good an investment 
as he promised, I see no reason why I should 
give up my claim, even for an advance of 
price.” 

“I cannot offer that, [——” The man was 
embarrassed, seemed to be attempting to con- 
trol some strong emotion. ‘*My want of money 
cripples me, or I would make it a dangerous 
matter for any one to tamper with the girl— 
compounding of felony, in fact. If the cursed 
laws of Holland were low enough for a poor 
man to lay his hand on, Jan Velt should be 
rotting in the hold of his own vessel bound for 
Amsterdam now, instead of filling his pockets 
with the price of flesh and blood.” 

Whether my grandfather suspected that he 
was putting his fingers into a bit of villainy, 
and wanted to wash them in ignorance before- 
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hand, I know not; but he rose hastily, saying, 
as he thrust the papers in his breast-pocket, 
“T know nothing about the woman, i tell you. 
Jan told me he disposed of one this morning. 
You seem heated. sir. It is a mere business 
transaction, and calls for no such display of 
feeling. I wish you good-night.” 

As he ieft the room, he looked at the man 
more attentively; a middle-aged man he was 
used to descrihe him, thick-set, and below the 
ordinary heighi, with a face marked by strong 
passions; his clothes, rich in texture, but 
thread-bare from use. ‘I did not beiseve the 
man’s purpose, with regard to the wench, was 
good as my own,” he said, afterward. ‘For 
me, my care was to procure a good farm-hand 
at the lowest cost; who or what she was, or 
how Velt came by her, mattered nothing to me. 
The man, Petrelli—he was an Italian by de- 
scent—hung about the tavern all that night. I 
saw he had made up his mind not to be baffled; 
and he was not, as the event proved. Jan 
showed me the girl the next day. She wasa 
lithe, toughly-built wench, though worn down 
and weakened by a long illness, he told me—so 
I took her. I had some doubts about her, I 


confess, she appeared half-idiotic. giving but 


little sign of sense other than fear of Velt. 
Petrelli came in while I was there, and her 
face cleaggd a little. I could not understand 
what they said, for he spoke rapidiy to her in 
French, which, to my surprise, she understood ; 
but I noted that he assumed a fatherly manner 
to her, patting her on the head, and looking 
kindly at her through his spectacles. The girl 
was in filthy rags when I bought her."” Thus 
my grandfather looked at the matter through 
cool, trading eyes. 

When the interview of which he speaks was 
over, and the girl was left alone in the garret 
in which they had seen her, she sat down by 
the table and began playing with some beans 
that lay there, ranging them in lines and hollow 
squares. She was a silly, dull-witted thing at 
best, and the pain she had borne in these last 
four months had stunned, instead of rousing 
her. My grandfather was not far wrong when 
he suspected idiocy lay not far from this sort of 
torpor. She looked down at the coarse flannel 
petticoat she wore, and foul linen, with a heavy 
sob, such as children give. 

Christine!’ Jan stood before her. She 
nodded, and fingered her beans nervously. The 
beauty she had once was nearly lost; her skin 
haggard; her nose and chin peaked and sharp. 
Jan viewed her critically. ‘«It will come back,” 
he thought. ‘A little kindness and good feeding 


would bring it back. Christine! It is your 
last chance. Do you understand what that man 
came for an hour ago?” 

Yes, I understand. You told me, Jan,” pat- 
ting the palms of her hands together as they 
lay on her knee. 

“Come, none of that!” roughly. ‘You'd 
nearly spoiled the bargain by some such sense- 
less trick. You have had four months to think 
this matter over, and it’s time we were done 
3 with tears and mad capers. The bargain’s not 
a the money’s not paid. I can rue, 
$even now. Do you see what I mean, Christine? 
I can save you from going with this man.” 

She said nothing, sat staring at him with her 
faded face. 

“Do you care whether you go or not?” 

‘*What is it to me where I go?” she cried, 
starting to her feet. ‘What matters it? What 
matters it?” She pushed her hair back with 
both hands, cried sharply two or three times; 
cowed suddenly down on catching sight of his 
face, like a whipped dog before his master. 

«See now, be reasonable, Christine,” he said, 
sitting down. ‘I had this in my mind from the 
day you flouted and sneered at me, asking you 
to be my wife. 1 knew who was my rival.” 

‘It was Hainer,” she said, dully. “I am 
handfest with Hainer. ‘Ach! if he were to 
see these clothes!”’ with a shiver. 

Jan concealed a smile. ‘Now you talk asa 
pretty maiden ought; for Hainer, you are done 
with him. He could not find you, if he would. 
There are but two ways to choose. Go with 
that man, to work in his fields, or be his scul- 
lion-maid, or be my wife, and wear finer linen 
and softer fur than any Ritter’s dame in Hol- 
land. Think of the eardrops of chased gold I 
showed you, the combs studded with emeralds.” 

Christine was weak and vain, but she hada 
real sense of womanly honor, and, at heart, a 
sincere love for her old lover, and an animal 
and moral antipathy to this wretch before her. 
Besides, she did not think it so hopeless a fate, 
the going West, as Jan knew it to be. ‘I can 
; write,” she thought; “and if it were in the 
; bottom of the sea, Hainer would find a way to 
t come to me.”’ 
$ Something of this she hinted to Velt, taunt- 
ing him -withal, woman-lke, until his rage was 
{thoroughly aroused. He got up, leaning his 
knuckles on the table, his jaws growing pale. 
“You have said enough. The little devil is not 
dead in you yet, I'see. ‘Very well. You shall 
try if your new master be not a harder slave- 
driver than Jan Velt would have been to his 
wife. My wife you shall never be.” 
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The girl gave a half silly, half desperate 
laugh, which made Jan a trifle more quiet and 
livid. ‘To-morrow you go with him—but one ? 
thing before I leave you. You count on this; 
Petrelli to send back news of you to Amster-i 
dam? I have blocked your way there, my‘ 
pretty Fraulein; I have made known my own 
story. There is not a Meisterin in Amsterdam 
but would pull her skirts back if you passed $ 
her now, lest they might touch Jan Velt’s frei 
Liebchen.” 

She buried her face in her hands with a low 
moan, and he left her. 

Velt’s parting stab sunk deeper than any 
former cruelty, hurt the woman more vitally. 
It struck not only at her honor and her love 
for the far-off Hainer, who, in his shop at 
home, despised her as a wanton light o’ love; 
but there was no remembrance of her home, no 
girlish vanity that it did not touch to mildew 
and kill. 

“There was nothing,” she said afterward, } 
telling her story to my aunt Hubbard, who, in 
her ignorant way, pitied her—“‘ nothing for me 
to catch and live for. Nothing back, nothing 
forward but shame—shame! My name was foul 
in the streets of my own home; my clothes were 


greasy rags; my very skin was thick with the 
dirt of the kitchen-work of your father; and so 
my heart got foul and dead, too, I think. And 
then——” 


She always stopped there. It was not until 
many years afterward that she told thus much 
of her story. When my grandfather brought 
her home, she appeared but an unusually stupid, 
inanimate Dutchwoman, and was at once trans- 
ferred to the lowest department of the scullery- 
work in a large establishment. The petty 
martyrdom of such a life is easily imagined, 
and not pleasant to describe. The farm was 
large; the work heavy; the servants, both field 
ard house-hands, were negroes just nearing 
their time of freedom, accustomed to the rule 
of a harsh master—for a year they were the; 
girl’s sole associates. In that time she man- ; 
aged to send a letter to her father, and another ‘ 
to Hainer, neither of which ever reached their : 
destination. Months—a year passed, and then : 
the last spark of hope or spirit from her old life 3 
died out, ¢ 

“I take shame to myself,” my aunt Hubbard ; 
said, fanning herself gravely, ‘‘that I did not { 
know the poor creature’s story—her fate might ’ 
have been different. But you know, my dear, ; 
one cannot know the private histories of all : 
one’s servants, and 1 was but a mere chit of a‘ 
girl at home. I knew the kitchen was a hot, 





dirty, stifling place, and used to pity the one 
white girl among so many blacks. But she 
seemed duller than any of them—a half idiot, 
in fact; so that I was the more surprised when 
Petrelli, who was by that time respectably, even 
richly clothed, and had the appearance of a 
man well-born, though nobody in Scottsville 
knew anything about him, appeared in town, 
and after one or two interviews with my father, 
offered to pay the sum yet due on the girl’s ser- 
vice, for the purpose, he said, of making her 
his wife. Your grandfather very promptly re- 
fused the offer; he doubted the man’s motives. 
I don’t know if he were right; young people 
did not judge their elders in those days—but 
so it was. However, one morning soon after 
that, the man Petrelli and Christine were both 
missing; and, as it proved, he had absconded 
with her; the inference is, that whatever feél- 
ing he had for her was genuine of its kind. 
The wretched girl was hopeless, I suppose, and 
willing to serve any one for the wages of a kind 
word now and then. Petrelli had money, and 
@ position as surgeon on a government vessel. 
He dressed her as she loved to be dressed, and 
took her with him, as his wife, wherever he 
went; to China, the African coast, South Ame- 
rica, and many places of which I scarcely know 
the name.” 

“To Holland?” 

“Not to Holland. Her beauty cums back to 
her, I judge, with the easy life and Petrelli’s 
care. But at some place in those heathen coun- 
tries she contracted this disease, which has 
broken out in her blood so late.. It was in New 
Orleans that Petrelli deserted her, about four 
years after he took her away. She lived by 
pawning her clothes a few months, and then 
worked and begged her way upto us. It was 
not a pleasant home,” (my aunt’s sallow face 
reddened, ) ‘‘but it was the best she knew; and 
your grandfather being dead, sister Cunning- 
ham and myself did the best we could for her, 
and established her in the little house, you 
know. That is the story of Christine.” 

1 listened with my chin in my hand. ‘Who 
pronounced Christine’s disease leprosy?” My 
aunt Hubbard bridled, and her upper lip, with 
its fringe of mustache, grew stiffer “My son 
John. You will not doubt the authority, I pre- 
< sume, Charlotte? He says it is the nearest 
approach to Asiatic leprosy possible in this 
climate. In all his practice he has known no- 
thing like it; for precaution, therefore, Chris- 
tine has been, in a manner, tabooed by the 
village. Her meals are sent to the enclosure, 
and there rece:ved by a little black girl who 
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remains with her, and who seems to have no 
fear of the disease.” 

_ Thus far my aunt. Now, as Dr. John Hub- 
bard’s practice had been limited to the village 
of Scottsville, where Asiatic pestilences were 
not likely to walk abroad at noonday, I took 
the liberty of, secretly, very much doubting this 
pronunciamento, That evening, after nightfall, 
therefore, I quietly went out of the back gate 
down the lane, and, unseen by any one, dived 
under the locked turn-stile, and into Christine’s 
little yard. The herbs and ground-ivy had 
overgrown the beds and walks. I pushed my 
way through them, and opening the unlatched 
door, not without a slight tremor at heart, en- 
tered. The poor, old creature lay in bed, the 
coarse linen sheets as whitely bleached as ever, 
a frilled cap nearly covering the thin jaws, and 
gray hair. She was asleep when I came in, 
her withered hands lying outside of the quilt; 
the little black girl nodding by the fire, which 
burned cheerfully; and on the elean-swept 
hearth lay Christine’s old gray cat. Poor Tony, 
the little nurse, had a careful, kind soul in her 
black bedy. Well for this victim of village stu- 
pidity} or she would have died on their hands 
long before. Even now I cannot rightly define 
the true nature of her disease. I have never 
seen nor read of anything to which its symp- 
toms precisely corresponded. It was a whitish, 
cutaneous affection, not mortal, and, so far ag 
my experience was concerned, certainly not 
contagious; for I continued my clandestine 
visits to ner for some months without danger. 
When she died, early in the winter, it was, I 
believe, from the exhaustion consequent upon 


long worn-out nerves, than from any definite ; 


ailment. I am aware this is a most undramatic 
end to my story; it is true, however, and in 
most true lives death shifts the scene when the 
actors have but half played out their parts. 
The jast curtain falls, it may be, upon an ac- 
complished justice far on in the next life. We 
never see it. 


The poor, old woman had lost almost all: 


memory of the years gone since she left Hol- 
land. In Tony’s sayings and doings she took 
a vivid, childish interest. My own was a face 
she liked to see; but outside, back of that small 
life, she went straight to the days of her beauty 
and queenship in the burgher’s gay circles in 
Amsterdam. It was pitiful to hear. Sometimes 
she woke weakly to a consciousness of all that 
had passed since then. ‘I ought to have trusted 
to Hainer,” she would say; ‘‘there was my sin. 
Ah, Kindchen! have faith in them that love 
you.” At the last, this thought of ber old lover 


ee 


grew dominant, kept her brain restless and 
wandering; it was the truest action her heart 
had ever known in its life; and so it went back 
to that, coming nearer to the world where all 
things are true and real. “It is many years,” 
she would say, “for Hainer to wait to hear 
from me. I was sold into slavery. I was not 
true to him; but I loved him.” To indulge this 
uneasy wish, I wrote to Justus Hainer, Amster- 
dam, without a hope of receiving a reply—yet 
in the mere fancy that the man might receive 
it. 1 told Christine’s story, instead of taking 
down the incoherent messages which she dic- 
tated. 

In due course of time an answer did come, 
however. Justus Hainer was married, the father 
of eight ehildren, and had prospered mightily 
: in his business—the chief fact which he seemed 
: to wish to impress upon our minds in the whole 
3 letter. He expressed a portly, dignified interest 
in ‘“‘the poor creature,” however, enclosing a 
very decent donation to make her latter days 
more easy; enlarged upon the facts of his own 
career, especially his removal from the lower 
$ Strazze with his shop, and his election to the 
town council of burghers; sent a daguerreo- 
type of himself in his official robes, and fast- 
ened in the back of the case another, a little 
colored drawing on paper, taken the year 
Christine left Amsterdam. 

««It may please her to look at it,” he said. I 
gave that to Christine; the money I returned; 
and the picture of the fat, swelling dignitary, 
< quietly threw into the fire. About Madam 
Hainer and the eight I also kept my own 
counsel, 

So the poor old soul, as childish as the day 
she left Amsterdam, used to look at the yellow 
hair and staring blue eyes of the lover, dead 
long ago. ‘I was handfest with Hainer,” she 
would say, proudly. I was a romantic girl, 
then; so, when she died, I put it in her coffin. 
They had much ado in Scottsville to bury her, 
with safety to themselves, and much horror at 
finding I had shared Tony’s watch so often. It 
¢ is an unpleasant remembrance, I will not dwell 
>on it. Christine was buried in her own little 
garden. I planted her June pinks and tansy 
over her, and under them, wrapped in her 
dyed shroud, she sleeps well as if she had been 
Madam Hainer: ‘The house fell to pieces from 
neglect. The people of Scottsville yet point to 
it, and tell the story of ‘our leper” with a jus- 
tifiable pride, marred by a secret regret that 
Tony and I did not add to their glory by catch- 
Sing the disease and dying in the odor of that 
i Eastern horror. 
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THE OLD MILL AT AMOSKEAG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FRoM PAGE 110. 


CHAPTER XXII. gsee you coming out of Beach & Burden’s, I 
Now, it happened, in a day or two, that Am- { didn’t know but you could tell me something 
brosia came down dressed for going out—they about it, if I come to your place, where there’d 
were all going to see Booth in Hamlet—and she ; be nobody, mum, to hear what I said—and what 
had on a new, handsome chemisette, a very be- $ you said.” 
coming thing. Seeing how becoming it was, In many things Effie was as much a child as 
Effie said within herself that she would buy 3 ever, In this case she was. After a little more 
one like it and send it home to Anna, who was ; hesitancy, which became each moment more 
fond of that style of dressing; and the next; confused and awkward, the woman had added, 
time she was down town alone, she looked for 3 ‘‘I see, mum, I’ve come to the wrong one. I 
the place on Hanover street where she had hope you won’t be offended with our place;” 
called with Ambrosia, and where she remem- $ looking over the handsome stair-case, the lamps, 
bered seeing them. But, unable to find that, ; the frescoes, she said, ‘‘An elegant place you’ve 
after a little search, she went into another } got here, mum; and I wish you good-day, and 
shop and bought one there. hope you won’t be offended;” was out of the 
She had just had time, after her return, to } hall, and on her way down the street before 
get to her chamber and lay her purchase ina{the meaning of the incident dawned on the 
drawer, when a servant came up, saying that $ girl’s consciousness. Then she knew the woman 
@ woman in the hall wanted to see her. suspected her of having stolen the chemisette, 
The woman eyed her sharply; thic Effie saw. § while she was standing at the counter waiting 
She said, “Two young ladies, mum, were at our § Ambrosia’s motions. 
place—Clark & Allen’s, 280 Hanover street, the ; Why! why! she could have stormed. But she 
other day—it was a-Monday,” halting often, i did not; she laughed. Yet she was as angry 
dropping her eyes before Effie’s steady look; ; as she could be with the insolent creature! “the 
but raising them again with the same sharp * nasty thing!” May called her, twice as much 
scrutiny in them. ‘They looked at a good S vexed as Effie was. But Mrs. Prescott thought 
many things, such as chemisettes, mum, age i very lightly of the subject. Seeing this, the 
and collars—we- have an elegant assortment 3 girls were soon cooled. But it frightened them, 
just now, selling cheap. We should be sorry ’ they said, thinking what might happen to an 
to have anybody offended with our place; but $ S unprotected girl among strangers and vulgar 
I see you come out of Beach & Burden’s, a little } people, if such a suspicion arose, if it proceeded 
while ago, and I thought you was one o’ them— : to a search, and if, in her trunk or drawer, was 
was you?” ‘found an article corresponding to the one lost; 
“Perhaps so. I was at Clark & Allen’s : all which might happen, as this affair had 
with another lady, a few days ago;” still ¢ $ ’ shown them. It was horrible to think of, they 
keeping her eyes on the woman, waiting to : said, shuddering. 
hear more. $ So it was! It was, indeed! Mrs. Prescott 
“You didn’t buy anything, I believe?” replied, also shuddering. 
“No.” When Ambrosia came in they told her about 
“No; well, I noticed at the time, and my sit. Lifting her hands and eyes, she@aid she 
girls did, that you seemed to keep still, looking $ never heard the like of that! never in her life! 
& little at things by yourself, while the other $and could not be done with it until she had 
was pricing things with one of the girls.” She $ worn them quite out, and they had more than 
again hesitated; but got no help—got only the } once besought a suspension of the subject. The 
same fixed look of undisturbed waiting for her 3 following day she had it up again, when she 
Point. and Effie were alone; and the next; declaring 
“We lost a chemisette that day, some time— : that she never heard of anything so insulting, 
an elegant one, mum. We don’t want to lose {so abominable; and many other things equally 
custom, but we haven’t seen it since. When I ; edifying. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Asout that time the Gazette, in commenting 
upon the arrangements for a grand ball, to 
be given by the city authorities to a young 
foreigner of noble, indeed, of royal blood, said 
that some of the committee were opposed to 
the governor’s lady opening the ball with the 
duke, as had been the practice in other com- 
monwealths, because she had been an operative 
in the mills. Seeing this, and hearing what 
the family and visitors said about it, revived 
all Effie’s old scruples, which, in the charmed 
circle she occupied, had gone fast asleep. 

The nabob, growling over the paper, said 
people were fools; adding nothing to make it 
clear to Effie’s mind, whether he meant the fas- 
tidious committee, or the governor's lady. Mr. 
Prescott laughed lightly, evidently esteeming 
some part of the affair of little importance. 
What part Effie did not know. Mrs. Prescott 
scolded about the committee, and pitied the 
governor’s lady. Mary’s gentle heart joined 
in the pity. Henry defended the committee 
because—— 

Mrs. Prescott stopped his pleading with one 
of her generous sallies; but Effie had heard 
enough to determine her course. Henry at 
Teast, she said within herself, and as many 
others as he chose to reveal it to, should know 
that she had been an operative. She had been 
reading his ‘‘Astoria,’’ was ready to return it; 
and having written on a fiy-leaf, 

“TI, too, have been an operative in the mills. 

“E. Bei.” 
she placed the book at his elbow, drew his 
attention to it, and soon after retired for the 
night. But Ambrosia, the raven, was left be- 
hind. Of course, she had seen Effie’s pencil 
fly over the leaf; had seen the book, containing 
the writing, placed at Henry’s elbow. Of 
course, she came hovering round, took the 
book into her hands, ‘“tto see what it was,” 
she said; walked away with it a little, wheeled, 
subtracted the leaf, returned the book, saying, 
“Astoria, I see; a book I read long ago.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue mischief was well begun. Ambrosia had 
told Mary that Effie had been an operative, a 


factory-girl. She declined telling her how she 
*‘found it out;’? but said she had known it a 
good while, and had avoided speaking of it be- 
cause she did not want to do Effie an injury. 
Effie, Miss Bell, that was, had not been quite so 
careful of her feelings, she knew. She had hurt 


them a great many times. Again and again she { 








had done it; and generally when Mr. Henry 
Russell was present; as if she meant to preju- 
dice him against her, if possible. She hoped 
that wasn’t possible. She forgave her all that; 
but when she saw her such a hypocrite! letting 
all those remarks about Mrs. Shore and the 
committee go by, as if it was nothing to her 
who had been an operative, or what they all 
thought about it, Mr. Henry Russell and all! 
That was too much! 

Mary listened in vexed silence and unbelief. 
Ambrosia saw it, and felt it kindle her powers 
of invention. She remembered that a distant 
relative of her uncle’s, residing in Harrison 
avenue, visited friends the summer before at 
B——, which she knew could not be far from 
the Bells. 

She caught her pen and wrote: 


“Dear Mrs. Poenps—When you were at 
B—— last summer, did you hear anything 
about the Bell family, of A 2? About Miss 
Effie Bell? If so, what did you hear? Any- 
thing about her being, or having been, in the 
mills at work? This is what I want particu- 
larly to know. 

**My dear Mrs. Phelps, I have been coming 
to seg you and your family every day since I 
came here; but something has happened to 
hinder. I shall come soon, you may depend; 
and then I will tell you why I want to know 
this. Aunt Edgerly charged me to visit you. 
I shall have a deal to tell you. Now do answer 
this by the very next post; and believe me to 
be, as I really am, 

‘Yours with the very greatest sincerity, 

‘‘AmBrosia Hupp.” 

“P, §.—I should call to ask you about this, 
only I want your written answer, for a pur- 
pose.” 


By the next post the answer came. 

“Miss Hurp—You needn’t trouble yourself 
about calling. I did hear about the Bell family; 
but I didn’t hear anything that wasn’t to their 
credit. Their daughter Effie was at Amoskeag, 
working in the factory. That is all you want 
to know, I believe. «EE. Puewes.” 

Ambrosia danced. She was wild, holding the 
note in her hand. Waiting until she could sub- 
due her madness within the bounds of outside 
decorum, she then went to spread the note be- 
fore Mary. 

She had only had time to read it, when 4 
servant came up with the Misses Doubleday’s 
cards, They had inquired for Miss Bell, too, 
the servant said. 

So they all met in the parlors—Effie, Mary, 
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Ambrosia, and the ultra-fashionable, ultra-aris- 
tocratic Misses Doubleday. 

Ambrosia soon inquired if they had read that 
article in the Gazette upon the arrangements 
for the Duke of —— ball? 

“Yes.” 

What did they think of it? Did they not 
think as those gentlemen of the committee did 
about Mrs. Shore’s opening the ball with the 
duke? 

They didn’t know; they -——— 

She knew. She remembered hearing an ex- 
cellent lady, Mrs. Judge Pomfret, of Pomfret, 
New York, say one time at Nahant last summer, 
that if one had ever been a factory-girl, it left 
a stigma on her that she could never get rid of. 

Effie, who longed to speak her thoughts, but 
could not bear to face dear Mary’s bewilder- 
ment, and perhaps mortification; the possible 
contempt of their proud visitors; the certain, 
vulgar surprise and comments of Ambrosia, 
was hot, tortured; was silent until Ambrosia, 
wheeling, fixing her insolent gaze on Effie’s 
blushing features, said, ‘Don’t you think it 
does, Miss Bell? Don’t you think it does fix a 
stigma?” 

“Yes, I think it does,” replied Effie, without 
looking up. And so, listening to Ambrosia, she 
knew it did in some minds. This was all she 
meant; and yet she knew her words would not 
be taken at their real meaning; knew that, in 
reality, in not answering Ambrosia in full sin- 
cerity, she was both false and a coward. 

And alas! alas! to Mary’s reluctant mind it 
was, at the same time, made certain that Effie, 
her beloved and trusted, her dearest friend, 
dearer to her than ten thousand Ambrosia 
Hurds, was a deceiver and false—false in the 
position she had assumed, perhaps; her mind 
was not at all clear on that point; but certainly 
false in the word of her beautiful life. 

Broken in spirit, she went to her mother with 
her tale. Mrs. Prescott, in great trouble on 
Effie’s account, on Henry’s, on dear, sobbing 
Mary’s, and on her husband’s, who had such 
faith, such pride in Effie; comforted Mary as 
well as she was able, with the faintness in her 
own heart; then went to tell her husband—to 
tell him how vexed she was with “that Ambro- 
sia Hurd!” 

Then she sat thinking. Mr. Prescott sat 
thinking, was very grave; wondered how it 
could be that Effie, belonging to such a family, 
48, from what he had heard Miss Hovey say, he 
knew hers to be; possessed in her own person 
ef such education, grace, dignity, as won the 
admiration of every one who saw her, could 





have been an operative. He thought what it 
was to be an operative; thought of the article 
in the Gazette; thought of Mrs. Shore; remem- 
bered having seen her the winter before, in 
Washington, at one of Secretary Wade’s recep- 
tions; remembered what a bright and beautiful 
creature she was, and how he saw her honored; 
wondered where the stigma came from, in which 
not only the iron-sided Ambrosia Hurd, but even 
Effie, the—the sensible and true, he was going 
to say, but lost the phrase in a sigh—affirmed 
their belief. He was desperately sorry, he went 
on thinking, that Effie shirked the truth—the 
truest, best girl he had ever known; or, he 
hoped she was. He believed she was. Only, 
what a pity she proved herself a coward at the 
first assault! For what was truth worth—what 
was truth, but a quality, so deep and broad- 
founded, that no amount of pitching into it, 
even with Ambrosia Hurd’s pertinacity and im- 
pudence, could shake it and make it give way, 
even for one unluckly minute? Mary—he was 
thinking aloud now to his wife—they must 
think of Mary, and guard her truth. They 
mustn’t exonerate Effie, or try to. What did 
she do that unlucky, unwomanly thing for? 
But Mary must know that falsehood was false- 
hood, even if her best friend spoke it. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Prescott, filling his 
pause. ‘Qh, dear! And what could she ever 
do? She, too, the hostess, and obliged to do 
something ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

But luckily—so she called it when it came, 
but with tears in her eyes, bitterness in her 
heart—the evening mail brought a letter from 
her mother, announcing that her father, long 
insane—had now come to his consciousness, 
memory, to even more than his old powerof 
loving, and wanted them all to come. Would 
they hasten?—for, alas! it was but the flaring- 
up of the light at the moment when it was ready 
to go out in its socket! 

The letter made them weep; or, it was Mary’s 
excuse for weeping without restraint, as she 
did; and not once with such sobbing as she did 
when Effie came to her chamber to kiss her and 
say good-night. 

Effie, without knowing why, could not help 
feeling that between herself and Mary, not 
between the latter and the grandfather, of 
whom she had seen so little, was the real foun- 
tain of the tears she shed. Without knowing 
why, I said; but she connected it, ina dim way, 
with the morning conversation in the parlor. 

Henry and Tom, luckily, went to Springfield 
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that morning, as Mrs. Prescott said within her- 
self, After that one conversation with her hus- 
band, all her sayings, with reference to. poor 
Effie, were within herself.. They must be met 
at the Worcester station, on their return, and 
stopped. That worked well; but oh, dear! 
When they assembled at supper, speaking to 
both Effie and Ambrosia, Mrs. Prescott begged 
them to excuse them for going so suddenly— 
they must go to-morrow morning, But they 
were welcome to the quiet, and all the comforts 
that remained, until—— 

Here Ambrosia interrupted her to say that, 
in that very town, Worcester, she had a very 
dear friend, She had been thinking lately of 
visiting her. And she would take that very 
opportunity of leaving the next morning with 
them. 

_ Mrs. Prescott looked at Effie, who, filled with 
pain, feeling that between herself and that lady, 
also, a bitter fountain swelled, thanked her, but 
with confusion, distress, both rendered the more 
overpowering by the knowledge that Ambrosia’s 
unfriendly eyes were feeding upon her discom- 
fiture 

She knew Mrs. Prescott was changed toward 
her. No amount of language could have made 
it surer to her mind. Mr. Prescott she had not 
seen since dinner. At dinner she did not see 
his eyes. He spoke to her several times, in 
offering to serve her, and with great kindness, 
but with great sadness in his tones and looks. 
His brows were knit, and he let Ambrosia do 
all the talking, as she seemed well-inclined to 
do. Indeed, indeed, let her do all the chirrup- 
ing! And, indeed, how she chirruped! What 
pretty little stories she told! what pretty jokes 
she turned! Why, how winsome and sportsome 
she was! 

Phis was at dinner, remember; before the 
afflictive letter came. After dinner he left the 
house; and then Ambrosia, having Mrs. Pres- 
eott and Mary to herself a few moments, said, 
how strange it was about that chemisette affair! 
Didn’t they think it was very strange? At which 
both ladies groaned, not believing; but troubled, 
nevertheless, with deeper doubts of Effie’s sin- 
eerity, goodness. 

When Mr. Prescott returned, he brought the 
afflictive letter and a headache; sent his excuses 
to the supper-table, but did not himself appear. 

They had, the next morning, a hurried, early 
breakfast; and immediately after came the car- 
riage which was to take Effie to Miss Hovey’s 
house. They all attended her in the hall, at 
the door, on the steps. 

If the reader has seen Ward’s “Fall of Cla- 





rendon,” he knows more about Effie’s departure 
than I can bear to tell him. The difference was 
in numbers of speetators; that was about all. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ir is almost enough to break our hearts when 
one that we love, to say nothing of a half-dozen, 
turns the cold shoulder toward us in this fashion, 
We go about, or sit rubbing our finger-points 
on our literally aching hearts, saying to our dis- 
consolate selves, ‘Oh! my heart aches hard)’, 
and then the tears came streaming down our 
cheeks. If we are amiable, we say, ‘I suppose 
I deserve it. I suppose if I had shown myself 
lovely to the end, they would, to the end, have 
continued to love me.” And doubtless this view 
of the case is, in general, best for us, most just 
toward the celd-shouldered ones. 

This lesson Effie got. And another. She said, 
“Well, at any rate, I have learned never to 
worship anybody again, or begin to. I thought 
they were such fast friends to me, and I to 
them, that we would be sure to stick to each 
other to the end of our days, let what woukl 
come. But here they are, throwing me away 
at my very first error. I am more independent 
of men and women after this. I have found 
out that they don’t deserve to be worshiped, or 
looked up to greatly, even the best of them. If 
I were to find one, though, who would cling to 
me, whatever I might do, wouldn’t I know how 
to value him after this?” 

“Him!” she said; and I cannot help disclos- 
ing it to the reader that her thoughts were of 
Brown. But they were very sad thoughts. All 
her thoughts were sad. She had read “Coplas 
de Maurique,” and so could say, 


“Oh, world! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give, 
Were life, indeed! 

Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest hour is when, at last, 

The soul is freed!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Caine at the Tremont House, she was re- 
lieved to find that Arabel was spending the day 
out in Cambridge. She was, therefore, driven 
at once out to Roxbury. 

With diffieulty she prevailed upon Miss Hovey 
to receive her good-by kisses, and let her a 
once go home; promising all manner of things, 
such. as leaving a part of her wardrobe behin¢, 
and coming back as soon as she had seen 
them all up there, and staying until summer, 
when she would take her, Miss Hovey, that is, 
and all her trunks and bureaus, and carry them 
to A—— for the rest of their days. 
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They parted with laughter; but in one minute 
they were both weeping their tears; and Miss 
Hovey would have given a great deal if she had 
not let her go; or, if she could take her into her 
arms once more, and so ease the newly-awak- 
ened sense of tenderness, half pity, toward her. 

Sighing, she went back to her brother’s sick- 
rom. Sighing, Effie settled into the corner 
of the carriage. Sighing, feeling that all was 
ended, ‘“‘and this earth a paradise no more,” 
she settled down into her seat in the cars, her 
thick veil over her face, her wrappings hugged 
close. And yet she was relieved to be where 
she could let her tears run awhile, could now 
and then give her hands a wring, saying, ‘‘Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! how hard this world 
is to get through with! 


‘Our happiest hour is when, at last, 
The soul is freed.’ ” 


Most she loathed herself and the world, be- 
cause she was such a coward; and dared not 
say what was true before that one false, ill-na- 
tured creature, that miserable sentimentalist, 
Ambrosia Hurd. 

She remembered what definition Paley gives 
oflying, and knew it was the right one. “Lying 
is an intention to deceive.” And when she ad- 
mitted to Ambrosia that she thought it did fix 
8 stigma, and so forth, holding in reserve this 
additional clause, ‘‘In the minds of such as 
yourself,” she did say it in a false spirit, a 
cowardly spirit, which deserved all she suf- 
fered, all she was to suffer in a lasting, most 
humiliating sense of the shame of a wrong ac- 
tion, and in her loss of the friendship of that 
good, good family! of the dear, generous, noble 
Mrs. Prescott; of her husband, whose tastes in 
morals, manners, and all the acts and affairs of 
life, were so refined, so pure! and of the darl- 
ing, darling Mary! the loving and holy one! 

Then there was the dear, cross nabob, who 
had shown her such unwonted kindness; had 
seemed really fond of her, when he was fond of 
80 few! And Henry, having his choice of so 
many fair creatures for his partner, yet always, 
when he could, choosing her, her! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Errre stopped to see Sylvester at Manchester; 
and found it do her good, calling him all the old 
names, hearing him subject her to the same 
abuse; hearing from him all about the fogies 
at home, from which spot he had only lately 
Teturned. 

They crossed the falls to Amoskeag, and were 
& long time about it; for Effie had her greeting, 





half sad, half joyful, for every inch of the way. 
How the girls in the lower room of the old 
mill sprang forward, when they saw her, and 
surrounded her! How they shook her, kissed 
her, and told her of the lonesomeness of the 
place after she went away! How glad Gardner 
was! Hastings! How soon it was known to all 
in the mill, and even in the yard, who had any 
right to know, that she had come, and was 
in the lower room, her shawl off, her bonnet— | 
a beauty!—on; changing Caroline Fletcher’s 
shuttles, mending threads, talking with all that 
came to see her; stylish as could be; but the 
same old Effie, the very best, and handsomest 
girl they ever saw, at any rate. 

Ah, me! ‘‘the same old Effie!” I think Effie’s 
heart would have felt a twinge, if she had heard 
the saying. 

When they were standing talking with Gard- 
ner, nearly ready to go, Brown came down the 
stairs. Have we told the reader, by-the-by, 
that Brown was agent at Amoskeag, having 
been promoted to that honorable post early in 
the year, when Capt. Paul removed to Man- 
chester, to assume the agency of one of the 
corporations there? Effie knew it as soon as 
it happened—a postscript of one of Sylvester’s 
letters having informed her. 

He was certainly very glad to meet Effie; she 
was certainly very glad to meet him. Standing 
a little apart from the others, talking, some- 
thing in Effie’s face, a change none of the rest 
had seen, seemed to hold his eyes fast to her 
features; seemed to move him powerfully, irre- 
sistibly; for he said, the din of the machinery 
all about them, “Miss Bell, you don’t know 
how I’ve missed you! Effie, Effie, you don’t 
know how I’ve wanted you!” 

She knew then, though. Ten thousand words 
would not have told it to her like the tones in 
which his spirit cried to her; like the sudden, 
anguish in his features. 

She made no reply at all, I think; but she 
listened with such seriousness as, I am sure, he 
never saw in her before. 

His eyes were still on the downcast face; and 

etty soon he asked if she would spend the 
night at Manchester. 

She expected to. 

At the hotel with her brother? 

Yes. 

Would she allow him to call on her in the 
evening? 

Tf he pleased. 

The best Sylvester! to be talking all this time 
with Gardner! The best looms! to keep their 
clamoring going, and se ne ene, not even Syl- 
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vester, standing so near, heard their voices, or 
suspected what it thrilled the pair to know, 
that one pain, at least, was over; that one 
rapture, the brightest earth gives, I suppose, 
was begun, 

CHAPTER XXIX, 

Erriz saw him that night, A long time; or, 
s0 it seemed to Sylvester, who sat in his own 
room rattling the poker against coals and grate; 
but not long to the pair, standing now, now that 
Effie must go back to Sylvester, their hands 
tightly clasped; she looking up in his face, he 
looking down in hers; she saying, “Oh, you 
don’t know! They can tell you at home what a 
good-for-nothing I am, and always have been.” 

“Yes,” 

‘Oh! and there is another thing, Pa, and 
ma, and Sylvester, and the girls, and all of 
them, eyen old Hulda, must say yes, before— 
before——” 

**Before you can say, yes?” 

“Yes,” she would have replied; but he cut it 
short with one of his—salutes upon her lips. 

“T shall see you in the morning,” was his last 
words, as he wrung her hand at relinquishing it. 

She went up stairs and soon told Sylvester all 
about it. She didn’t mean to; but first her face 
told it, He charged her with it; and the poor 
child was glad to sit down and tell him the 
whole story. 

He was kind, sympathetic as could be. He 
told her he was ‘glad of it,’’ laughing at last, 
after they had, in his opinion, talked seriously 
as long as was good for them; dancing—or, 
jumping, I don’t know which he would have 
called it—as Effie said, behaving in a most un- 
seemly manner. 

In the morning he saw Brown; went away 
with him when the latter left Effie; and on his 
return, began packing his traveling-bag; an- 
swering the inquiries of Effie’s eyes with, ‘All 
right, Eff! He’satrump. I’m going up home 
with you.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 

Ir there is a sorrow which the quiet, t 
loving kindness of home cannot soothe, Be 
and sanctify, turning it into a great, new joy, 
I have yet to learn what it is; and so, I am glad 
to say, has my heroine. She had not been there 
amongst them an hour, before she felt that the 
time would come when she could write such a 
letter to Mrs. Prescott as would so far clear her 
from blame, that not even that lady, good as 
she was, could feel that she, or any of them, had 
the right, by Christ’s judging, to “throw the 





first stone.” And sooner than she expected, 
the time came, 

“Confound you! confound you all!—all but 
you, Miss Hovey, dear friend!” —his voice soft. 
ening. ‘* What a time the girl had among you!” 
so said the nabob, striding back and forth 
among the chairs in Miss Hovey’s parlor, where 
they all met, the Russells, Plaistows, and Pres. 
cotts, we mean, drawn by one common interest, 
a letter known by them all to have been re. 
ceived from Effie that day, by Miss Hovey. 

“Oh, Tom! you don’t know anything about 
it, if you blame anybody here but me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Prescott, her face burning, her 
eyes humid. 

“Tt isn’t so, Mrs. Prescott,” said Mr. Plais- 
tow. ‘I was the first to advise it, I——” 

“I don’t think you were, John,” said his wife, 
“TI think Iwas. I was foolish and wrong asI 
could be; and I ought to have had all the punish- 
ment, instead of Effie. I will leave it to aunt.” 

‘It was I myself,” replied Miss Hovey, “who 
was most to blame. I was oldest; and ought to 
have been, at least, as wise as poor, dear Effie; 
but I wasn’t, by a good deal.” 

**Your advice wasn’t so bad; the trouble was 
at our house,” said Mr. Prescott, penitent asa 
dog who finds he has been showing his teeth to 
his good, devotedly prized master. ‘Do you 
suppose Mrs. Prescott or I can ever forget how 
she left our house that morning?” 

Mrs. Prescott and Mary were crying like 
babies; and I think Mr. Prescott, and all the 
others, liked them the better for it. 

When it came to the writing on the fly-leaf 
of Henry Russell’s “Astoria,” Mary distinctly 
remembered seeing Ambrosia take it out, as she 
wheeled with the book; but, supposing it to be 
something she herself had placed there, she 
gave the subject no farther attention, until that 
part of Effie’s letter relating to it recalled it to 
her mind, 

The monster, Ambrosia—for this is what the 
girl, through her heritage of bad blood, per- 
haps, was—as thief and liar, as a creature filled 
with malice, considering all the helps to honesty 
and good-nature her education, position, and 
so on, gave her—the monster fared better than 
she could have done in a circle less refined. 
They seemed desirous only of getting rid, even 
of her name. 

Once afterward, Mrs. Prescott called it up; and 
we may as well relate the circumstance here. 

Calling upon one of her friends, the lady it- 
quired who the young person was she had seea 
with them so often. lately? 

‘Miss Bell?” 
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«No; the other.” 

“Miss Hurd.” 

“A relative?” 

“No.” 

“A friend?” 

“No.” 

“The daughter of a friend?” 

“No.” 

“Did she—was she interested for the young 
person? Was she found of her?” 

“No.” 

“Very well; then she had a story to tell her. 
She was in a dry-goods store on Hanover street, 
not long ago, and she saw this person there with 
Miss Bell. And—she hoped it wasn’t wrong 
what she was saying—but she saw the young 
person, when the saleswoman’s attention was 
called away a moment, slip a lace or muslin 
cape, or chemisette, or collar, or something of 
that sort, under her cloak. It confused her so 
that she didn’t know, for a few minutes, what 
she ought to do, or leave undone. Finally, as 
they had left the store, and as she dreaded get- 
ting mixed up in such an affair, she concluded 
that she would say nothing about it there, but 
would go to her with it. Was it right to tell her?” 

“Yes, indeed! She thanked her for telling 
her.” 


And then, briefly as she could, she informed 
her how it happened that she had the young 


person on her hands. It was a mortification to 
Mrs. Prescott, of which she was a long, long 
time in getting rid. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

TuE next morning after the interview at Miss 
Hovey’s, Mr. Prescott went to A——, charged 
with many a tearful, loving message for Effie. 
Mary tried to write, he told Effie; but he be- 
lieved she blotted all the letters so with her 
tears that she could not send them. 

The gratification to Effie of seeing him was, 
of course, very great. She laughed when he 
told her what a rating they all got from the 





nabob; but a few tears fell on her pillow that 
night, thinking of it, filled with tender thoughts 
toward the lonely man. But she had him often 
with her after that, until the grave separated 
them; and after that, she had the feeling of 
having him with her always. 

He came up in a week or two after Mr. Pres- 
cott’s visit, with Mrs. Prescott and Mary; heard 
from Effie’s own lips the story of her betrothal. 
He liked her description of Brown. Nothing 
so well, though, as he liked the man, when, at 
his and Effie’s wedding, he had a chance to 
see and know him. 

He loaded them with substantial, elegant 
favors, for their housekeeping; silver, a mag- 
nificent set; three luxurious chairs for the 
parlor, one for Brown, one for Effie, one for 
himself; a rich set of chamber furniture, which 
was assigned to the large chamber commanding 
some beautiful views of rock and river, called 
by them, “Our friend’s chamber.” It was the 
nabob’s as long as he lived; and think you it 
was not his afterward? 

Let me tell the reader. what Susy and the 
other girls said, after they had been down to 
make the Browns a yisit. 

‘“‘She’s just such a housekeeper as ma,” they 
said; ‘who would have thought she would be?” 

Let me tell the reader by what name Effie 
was called oftenest by her husband. It was, 
“Brownie!” 

“Brownie,” he said; ‘‘Brownie, where are 
you?” seeking her through the rooms, if he did 
not find her in their sitting-room when he came, 

‘‘Here I am,” she said, appearing. 

“Yes, here you are.” 

And then he was content. 
tent. 

Do I make all things of the color of the rose? 
Well, this is about what they are in those houses 
where genius sits in the brain, love in the spirit, 
goodness in the entire life. When sickness, and 
even death, enters such houses, the angel of 
peace comes in, also, at the open door. 


And she was con- 
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BY HARRIET OF ALDENLOW. 


As true as the needle will turn 
From this lowly earth afar, 
To where, in the Northern sky, 

Looks down her loving star. 


As true as the shadows of evening 
Will fall upon the earth; 
As true as the night in its blackness 
Will give the morning birth, 
a 





As true as the flowers of Summer 
Follow the buds of Spring; 

As true as the flowers of Summer 
The Autumn fruit will bring. 

That sure am I in my waiting, 
I quite forget the pain, 

That the one I am loving so truly 
Will come to me again, 
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Tux apple-trees were in bloom at the farm of 
Hawthorn Hills. A golden-throated robin sat 
on the branch of a linden-tree that swept the 
casement of the west chamber, and poured forth 
his evening song. 

Mrs. Vernleigh lifted her head from the pil- 
low, and looked toward the light. Perhaps she 
fancied the melody an echo of the celestial songs 
she was so soon to hear. 

She beckoned to a young girl who was stand- 
ing at the foot of her bed. 

‘*My daughter! Inestelle, come hither.” 

The girl eame out of the shadow, and the 
light of the waning day brought her face into 
bold relief. There were possibilities of beauty 
there, but at present Inestelle Vernleigh was 
absolutely plain. The pale, sallow complexion, 
great brown eyes, and lustreless brown hair, 
tucked so closely into the dun brown net, would 
not have won a second glance from a stranger; 
and yet a thorough physiognomist would have 
made the girl a rare study. 

A group of eight persons stood a little apart. 
Nearest the bed, Mrs. Vernleigh’s old maid-ser- 
yant, Annie; next her Dr. Morton; Mr. King, the 
rector of St. Paul’s; Judge Le Vere, and his son, 
Max; and three other men, evidently servants. 

Mrs. Vernleigh spoke a few words to her 
daughter in a low tone. A faint crimson flushed 
the cheek of the girl; she drew in her breath 
hard; some word of dissent rose to her lips, 
but was checked by a strong effort of her will, 
and she stood erect and unmoved as before. 

“‘lam your daughter,” she said, calmly; “I 
will obey you.” 

She did not look at Max Le Vere, though one 
would have thought the powerful magnetism of 
a gaze like that he fixed upon her might have : 
influenced her to a return. 3 

He was a proud-looking boy of eighteen, or} 
thereabouts, with a handsome face, full, dark < 
eyes, clearly-cut features, and chestnut hair. 

A glance from the fast fading eyes of Mrs. 
Vernleigh brdhght Judge Le Vere to her bed- 
side; and a sudden flash of something that was 
like passionate tenderness went over his face, { 
as his hand pressed the one she extended to him. 

“Agnes! oh, Agnes!” he said, under his 
breath. . 

“Be silent in this last hour, Herman,” said / 
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she; ‘‘soon nothing but the grave will lie be- 
tween us! And even that is not so cruel as life 
and fate! But I am going so fast I must needs 
speak all I care tospeak. Have you changed 
your mind?” 

**No; it is the same. 

“T do not change. It has been my one hope 
since Inestelle was born. But Max?” 

“Is heart whole. So, I think, is your daugh- 
ter.” : 

“She has met none of your sex, save the ser- 
vants. I am so near eternity that my eyes are 
sharpened. I see peace at the end.” 

“God grant it may come! Shall I speak to 
Mr. King?” 

“If you please. It had better be soon.” 

The judge and the rector conversed apart in 
subdued tones, and then they spoke a few words 
to Max and Inestelle. Max colored hotly as he 
took the girl’s cold hand in his and led her close 
to the side of her dying mother. 

The clergyman opened a book and read in 
a low; clear tone the marriage service. And 
there, with the last rays of the sunset glowing 
over them, and the fast glazing eyes of the 
dying hallowing their union, Max Le Vere and 
Inestelle Vernleigh were made one. 

They knelt together by the bedside, and the 
hands of the dying woman were placed upon 
their heads. 

“TI bless you—I bless God!” she said, feebly. 
“Amen!” 

Inestelle drew her hand from her husband’s, 
and lifted her face to that of her mother. But 


And you?” 


‘$ there was no recognition there; the light had 


gone out forever—only the mortal remained be- 
hind. 

Inestelle gave one long agonized look at the 
pallid face, and without a cry, or a groan, like 
one paralyzed, she sank to the floor. 

Judge Le Vere carried her from the room, 
down into the pleasant parlor 

Her aunt, Edith Lorners, had just arrived 
from New York, and to that lady’s care he re- 
signed the poor orphan. 

The three days preceding the funeral passed 
drearily—but it was all over at last. Inestelle 
had seen the grave close above all she loved, 
and had been led back to the desolate home by 
her young husband. 
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Her husband! how strangely it sounded! She 
did not realize the change that had come upon 
her—the death of her mother engulfed all other 
considerations. 

But now that the dead was buried out of her 
sight, Judge Le Vere asked an interview with 
her She followed him silently to the little sit- 
ting-room. Max was already there, a little 
apart, with his elbow resting on the mantle. 

The judge sat down on the sofa, and drew 
Inestelle beside him. 

“My child,” said he, tenderly, “the time has 
arrived when it is best that you should know 
something of the past, which has hitherto been 
hidden from you. I will not weary you with a 
long recital, but will speak briefly. In my 
youth your mother was my playmate. We were 
the children of neighbors, and as I was five 
years her senior, she was trusted to my pro- 
tection in all our excursions; and when we went 
to school in winter, I drew her on my sled; and 
in summer led her by the hand. You, who 
knew so well her loveableness, will not wonder 
that I loved her. When she was eighteen I 
made my confession, She refused me. She re- 
garded me as a dear friend, even as a brother— 
but her love, that was another’s. Robert Vern- 
leigh had the promise of her hand; and on 
the same day that she married Vernleigh, I 
became the husband of Mary Allyn, the adopted 
daughter of my father, who had loved me 
always. Dear Mary! She knew that this life 
was short for her, and that eternity was long 
and full of love. Three years after our mar- 
riage she died, leaving me only Max, a feeble 
babe of eighteen months. Of your father, Ines- 
telle, it pains me to speak. But I will pass 
lightly over him, though God knows he sinned 
deeply against Agnes. He drank—he gambled; 
and, worse than all, he was false to her! He 
left her helpless with you, then an infant of 
four weeks—left her to sun himself in the smiles 
of a lcw French actress; and since they sailed 
together for France, seventeen years ago, we 
have never heard a word of him! He may be 
living—he may be dead; God grant that, dead 
or living, he has seen and repented of his sin! 
When he had been gone six years, I asked your 
mother to become my wife. The law had freed 
her from him; but she regarded the marriage 
as binding until death. She made me supremely 
happy by confessing that if her life was to be 
lived over again,‘my love should make her hap- 
piness—not his; but, as it was, we must be con- 
teat to wait the dawn of the new existence. 
And I accepted her decree. Five years ago, I 
wok Max to visit her. Then, for the first time, 

You. L.—4i 





she spoke of her wish. She had cherished it 
ever afier your birth, Inestelle. She wanted 
our children, when they should arrive at a 
proper age, to be united. She had faith it 
would result in good—so I promised her. And 
now, my child, to morrow your husband sails 
for Australia, as agent for our house, and, at 
the shortest, he will be absent four years. And 
during his absence, you are at liberty to choose 
between the shelter of my house and that of 
your aunt Edith, who has kindly offered to take 
you to New York, and show you something of 
its gay life. Will you come with me to my 
quiet home, and a father’s love?—or will you 
go with her?” 

“IT shall go with my own relative!” she said, 
quietly. ‘I thank you for your kindness; but 
I prefer to go with her.” 

“Very well. I was selfish enough to hope 
that you might have chosen otherwise; but I 
will not press my claim. Perhaps she can make 
you happier.” 

Max advanced hurriedly, and took the hand 
of his bride. 

‘‘Inestelle, I must bid you good-by. I have’ 
forty miles to ride before midnight, and my 
ship sails at sunrise to-morrow. Do you wish I 
could remain?” His voice had a hoarse quiver 
of emotion, quite unlike its usual smooth tones. 

‘“‘No, I do not wish you could stay.” 

Disappointment shone from his eye; perhaps 
he had hoped she would care. 

“I may never see you again. Will you not 
kiss me before I go?” 

His cheek burnt crimson; his dark eyes, ear- 
nest and pleading, were lost on her impassible 
face. 

“No; I never kiss those whom I do not love. 
I have kissed only my mother in all the worldt” 

He bent over her suddenly, and lifted her face 
with his two hands. 

‘*And will you promise me never to kiss an- 
other until I return?” 

She looked at him with a sort of scornful 
wonder. 

“I shall not forget that lama wife. And I 
shall not kiss any one.” 

‘*I trust you, fully,” he said; wrung her hand, 
and departed. 

Five years had passed. 

Inestelle De Vere was the belle of the circle 
in which she moved. The change in this woman 
was remarkable. The thin face had grown 
full and rounded; the sallow complexion had 
cleared; and there was a wild rose brillianey 
on the cheeks and lips that one rarely sees in 
the town. Her eyes were magnificent—brown, 
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deep, lustrous, a peerless match for the shining 
brown hair that waved and rippled around her 
low, white forehead. 

She was accomplished, too; and her society 
was sought by the best men in the city—men 
who were not mere moths, but beings with souls 
to satisfy and feed. ¢ 

Mrs. Lorners was an admirable chaperone; 
though her regret was unfailing that Inestelle 
was already married—there were so many bril- 
liant chances for her, if she were only free. 

But peopl: seemed entirely to ignore Ines- 
telle’s husband—and it was not singular that 
they should do so. He had never returned. 
The young wife rarely heard from him, and 
then only through his father. He never wrote 
to her. 

She seldom thought of him. He had no part 
in her existence, past, present, or future. In- 
deed, she was sometimes tempted to believe 
that her marriage with him had been a trou- 
bled dream. She imagined, vaguely enough, 
that some time, a long way in the future, he 
would return, and expect her to be mistress of 
his house. She did not love him—she did not 
know him, for she had only met him twice in 
all her, life. But they should get on some 
way, she said, when these perplexing thoughts 
arese; people did—a great many people who 
did not care for each other. 

. Among her most ardent admirers was Robert 
Howe, a man of more than twice her age, hand- 
some, brilliant, yet dissolute. Inestelle was 
thrown constantly into his society. Before 
long he grew to love her, and she read his 


_ seeret. He betrayed it in every glance of his 


eye, and in every tone of his voice. 

She felé a shuddering horror when she 
made the discovery, and yet he fascinated her 
strangely. She could imagine circumstances 
under which she might love him; but not.as it 
was, even if she were single—no, never! 

One night they had danced together at a ball, 
and, greatly against her will, she had suffered 
herself to be drawn into the garden for a walk. 

She knew he would speak, and froze herself 
to ice. But it did not stay in the slightest the 
torrent.of passion he poured forth. She inter- 
rupted him at its height, her voice cold and 
self-contained. 

‘Mr. Howe, I will not listen to you. You 
insult me by this declaration! Iam a married 
woman. Release my hand!” 

“What matters it to me?” he cried, hoarsely. 
“I tell you, you are mine! Only tell me that 
you will love me, that in your strength, and in- 
nocence, and purity, you will not refuse to lift 


me out of the place of vice, where I stand, into 
your atmosphere of peace! Imestelle, you have 
the power to save, or to lose me!” 

“That power belongs to God!’ she said, 
solemnly. ‘‘Release my hand, or I will call 
some one to my assistance 2 

A dark shadow fell over them both. A deep 
voice said, quietly, 

“Do not detain the lady against her will. 
Madam, will you allow me to conduct you to 
the house?” 

Howe fell back, and Inestelle took the arm 
of the stranger. At the door of the drawing- 
room he dropped her hand—bowed, and was 
lost in the crowd; but not before she had 
observed him fully. A tall, dark-faced man 
with deep-set, brilliaut eyes, a white forehead, 
marked with lines of thought, and a firm, de- 
cided mouth, half hidden in the heavy mus- 
tache and beard. 

Awhile afterward the hostess came up on the 
arm of this stranger—came up to where Ines- 
telle was sitting with her aunt. 

““My dear Mrs. Le Vere, permit me to pre- 
sent to you Mr. Woodford. He is just home 
from Europe, and can, doubtless, entertain 
you with stories of delightful Switzerland, the 
country you admire so much.” 

The busy lady fluttered away to entertain 
other guests, and Inestelle took Mr. Woodford’s 
arm for a promenade. Naturally they spoke 
of Europe, of painting and sculpture. At the 
end of half an hour, Inestelle was frightened 
to think how fast she was making friends with 
this stranger. He had made her talk as she 
had never talked. Thoughts hardly acknow- 
ledged to her own heart she had given voice— 
and his power over her she felt to be a palpable 
danger. So she grew cold. 

He stooped to gather a piece of heliotrope 
*that had fallen from her bouquet. 

“It always reminds me of the past,” he said, 
retaining it; ‘‘its subtle fragrance is associated 
with a day in my life so closely, that when I 
inhale it the old days come back. May I keep 
it?” 

“It would seem from your request that the 
memory of the past is not unpleasant?” 

‘«‘Perhaps,” he said, and smiled half sadly. 
“I must give you up, I see;” and he turned to 
the gentleman who came to claim her for the 
next set. 

After that Inestelle met Mr. Woodford fre- 
quently. He visited at the house of her aunt 
almost every day. She began to long for, and 
yet dread, his coming. She felt his influence 








strangely. It was infinitely sweet, but she 
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knew the fatal peril. Every night she prayed 
God to send her husband home, to remove her 
out of temptation. 

In July Mrs. Lorners went to Niagara. A 
large party accompanied her. Inestelie longed 
to plead with her aunt to omit Woodford in her 
invitations; but she knew that her aunt would 
insist on an explanation—and what could she 
say! 

So they all went together. Robert Howe had 
already preceded them. 

Inestelle began to realize that if she valued 
her peace of mind and her purity of conscience, 
she must avoid Mr. Woodford altogether. So 
she began her prescribed course. She met him 
with a hauteur that would have frozen another 
man. She wore the colors she knew he de- 
tested; and threw away, or gave to her aunt, the 
wild-flowers he brought her from the forests. 

The constant, struggle with her own heart 
wore painfully upon Inestelle. She begged of 
Mrs. Lorners to allow her to return; she even 
spoke of going to spend some months at the 
house of her husband’s father. But her aunt 
only laughed at her, and said she was blue, and 
planned new excitements, in all of which Wood- 
ford was to play a prominent part. 

One day a large party went to ride. Wood- 
ford attended a Miss Sterling, a rival beauty, 
and Howe rode with Mrs. Lorners and Inestelle. 
In descending a sharp hill, Howe’s horse took 
fright and dashed down with headlong speed. 
A struggle between man and beast ensued, in 
which Howe would have conquered had not the 
bridle broken; and fhen the horse had his own 
way. He leaped forward, and threw his rider 
upon a, heap of stones at the bottom of the hill. 

Inestelle reached Howe first. Flinging her- 
self from her horse, she knelt down and lifted 
the bleeding head in her arms. 

“The locket in my bosom,” he said, faintly; 
“let me see her face once more.” 

Inestelle drew forth an antique locket, and, 
touching the spring, held it before him. 

“Oh, my wife! my deeply injured Agnes 
he cried; “God forgive me!” He fell back, 
blood bursting from his mouth—the last hour 
of Robert Howe had past! He was dead before 
any other than Inestelle had arrived. And as 
she laid down the heavy head, she glanced at 
the face in the locket, and grew pale as the 
dead man before her—for it was the face of her 
mother! 

Woodford came just in season to receive her 
as she was falling beside the cold corpse, gasp- 
ing out, “Father! father!” 

At the request of Inestelle, the remains of 


” 
. 


Robert Vernleigh were taken to Weldon, and 
deposited beside the body of his wife; and by 
this his daughter published to the world how 
entirely she had forgiven him. 

A few days before the party of Mrs. Lorners 
were intending to leave the Falls, Inestelle 
bribed one of the guides to allow her to go 
alone into the Cave of the Winds. The*man 
was unwilling, but her dominant air at last de- 
cided him, and he ceased his remonstrances. 

Ever since their arrival, Inestelle had felt a 
desire to indulge the sensation of being utterly 
alone in that great presence, and she reckoned 
no peril too great to satisfy herself. 

She knew the way well—she had been there 
twice with others, and felt no fear. She entered 
boldly, leaving the guide at the threshold. 

The man wWited a reasonable time, but she 
did not reappear. He began to grow anxious; 
and when fifteen minutes had elapsed, and she 
had not come, he threw aside his scruples and 
went after her. The place was thick with mist; 
he went on, and on—and she was not there! 
With a wild terror at his heart, the poor fellow 
rushed back, nearly stumbling over Mr. Wood- 
ford just outside the entrance. 

“Oh, sir!” he exclaimed, ‘I’m desprit afraid 
she’s lost! Many’s the one that’s lost their life 
there! and I cannot find a sign of her! The 
Lord knows I tried to stop her, but her high 
, ways was too many for the likes of me! And 
now I’ll lose my place by it!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Woodford, hur- 
riedly. ‘Who is in there?” 

“Mrs. Le Vere; she would go——” 

Woodford did not stop to hear the conclusion 
of the man’s speech, but with impetuous haste 
he dashed under the mass of falling water, and 
explored the gloomy chaos. The mist had 
cleared—he could see every rock with almost 
painful distinctness. Something crimson trailed 
at his feet. He stooped over it—it was her 
shawl Another step, and he saw the edge of 
a precipice. Horror froze him, but he could 
not give her up. He leaned over and peered 
down. She lay only a few feet distant on a 
narrow shelf of rock. He lifted her up, and 
bore her to the open air, his face pale as her 
own; the voice in which he despatched the 
guide for aid hoarse with emotion. 

They were left alone. The rushing air re- 
vived her. She sat up and looked questioningly 
into the face which bent above her. An inde- 
finable thrill shot through her as his fingers 
closed round her. 

“Inestélle,” he said, slowly, ‘‘Ilove you! I 





love you!” 
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She crimsoned to her temples, and her words 
of repulse came with an effort. 

“I am a wife, Mr. Woodford!” 

“I know it, and I defy it! I love you in spite 
of it! And you, Inestelle, deny it if you will— 
it is heaven’s eternal truth—you love me!” 

Her shame and indignation found no voice, 
for sfie heard the steps of her friends coming 
to her help. She started up; Woodford drew 
her suddenly toward him, and would have 
kissed her, but she struck him in the face, and 
darted up the path to meet those who came. 

Congratulations poured in upon her, and she 
was borne away to her chamber. She was 
disinclined to talk, but in the course of the 
evening she said to Mrs. Lorners, 

‘Aunt Edith, I shall start for Weldon to- 
morrow. Judge Le Vere, my hu#band’s father, 
will be glad to see me.” 

Aunt Edith smiled, but said nothing. 

In the morning, Mrs. Lorners entered Ines- 
telle’s chamber just as she had finished dressing. 

‘My dear Inestelle,”’ said she, ‘I have news 
for you. Your husband has come.” 





Inestelle grew very pale, but in her heart 
she thanked God. She would be safe now. He 
would help her to be true to herself and him. 

Her aunt went with her to the door of their 
private parlor, and Inestelle entered alone. 
The door was closed behind her, and a pair of 
eager arms imprisoned her, drew her close to 
a heart whose strong throbs thrilled her with 
subtle joy. She looked into dark, bright eyes— 
no strangers to her—the eyes of Mr. Woodford. 

“Inestelle!” he exclaimed, “‘you have kept 
your promise bravely! And; there is infinite 
delight to me in knowing; while I take the first 
kiss from your lips, that you love me! My 
darling! my wife! All mine, and none other's!” 

She looked at him with bewildered surprise 

“IT ami Max Woodford Le Vere! Forgive the 
ruse, but I wanted to win my wife’s love before 
I claimed her!” 

And aunt Edith-——” 

**She knew all. So did miy father. Am [ 
forgiven?” 

And for all answer, she raised her face to his 
and kissed him. 
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BY JULIA A. BARBER. 





Tarr tell me all unworthy 
My dearest friend hath proved; 
And bid me not remember, 
That I have ever loved 
One in the scale of being 
So passing light and low; 
‘As though, at pride’s stern bidding, 
Love’s light could come or go? 


It is enough, my darling, 


That sorrow’s clouds of gloom 
Aro o’er thy troubled spirit, 





And peace and hope are gone. 


I cannot turn with scorning, 
In this, thy hour of need, 

Nay, love, when sorrow wounds thee, 
My own heart, too, doth bleed. 


I know not thou art faultless, 
As once I deemed; but thou 
Art fondly loved as ever, 
When roses decked thy brow. 
- The'flowers you Wore aré witherod, 
And nought but thorns remain; 
But love shall weave a chaplet 
Of fairer ones again. 
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BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





Music, with its prying fingers, 
Breaks a passage to the soul, 

And in sweet, wild, magic numbers, 
Sweeps its harp beyond ggntrol. 


Music reigns in regal splendor, 
In princely and casticd halls, 

Where purple curtains cast their lustre 
O’er the richly frescoed walls. 


Music stirs the brave soldicr’s heart; 
Lifting the battle-standard high, 

It bears it proudly ’mid storms that sweep 

Wildly along the leaden sky. 





Music raves where old ocean surges; 
Trembling, it mounts the craggy shore, 

And softly steals, like a winged phantom, 
O’er the chasm’s sea-paved floor. 


Music most soft, rich, and ethereal— 
Sweeter than tones the earth can boast, 
Gushes from harps of the immortal 
Choir of Heaven’s seraphic host. 


Christ-strung harp! let angel fingers 
Wake holy song; while seraphs near 

Bring tones to drive away all sorrow, 
And balm to dry our every tear. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Hex name was Milly Brookes; and having ¢ 
told you that, I shall bring her into your pre- g long. 


sence at once, for it is only with the life of that 
one morning, when the destiny, at least, of her 
youth seemed to culminate, that we have any- 
thing to do. 

She made a very pretty picture, curled up in 
a corner of the sofa, her blue morning-dress 
falling over the scarlet cushions, and her atti- 
tude as graceful and picturesque as though she 
had taken more thought in choosing it than 
was really the case. 
» The warm, yellow sun, which ‘had a premo- 
nition of spring in its passion, streamed over 
her fair hair, lighting it up with golden rip- 
ples, giving @ new softness to her mouth, half 
sniles, half pleasant pensiveness, and deepen- 


‘ing the color of her eyes, which had a look 


that made one think there was an earnestness 
and strength somewhere in her soul, which the 
girlish happiness of her life had not yet de- 
veloped. 

It had been altogether such a bright, charm- 
ing winter, though, perhaps, wise people would 
have considered it a somewhat profitless one— 
but Milly had not thought of that. Very charm- 
ing it had been with its balls, its operas, its 
pretty new dresses, the attention which she 
received, and other and still sweeter reasons 
hidden down in the depths of her wayward 
little heart. ; 

She was thinking it all over as she sat there, 
and congratulating herself on being-such a 
happy, fortunate girl; receiving her content 
with a trifle too much self-complaisance, as 
most of us do good things, as though they came 
from some special goodness in ourselves, in- 
stead of being gifts which we by no means de- 
serve; nice little sauces and sweets, such as 
fond parents treat their children to, instead of 
& supper of dry bread which their misdoings 
have merited. 

Yes, it had been a pleasant winter; every- 
thing and everybody had conspired to make 
Milly happy; and Richard Hallam and her 
a? had more to do with it than anybody 
else, 

And now it was all coming real—no dream 
any longer; a blissful reality, and to be made so 
that morning in the sight of her aunt and the 
whole world. : 








The time had seemed so short, and yet so 
It had all come about so suddenly, and 
yet she had expected it all the while. It was 
utterly impossible to speak or think clearly 


> about it; the bare remembrance that it was a 


reality sent her heart whirling, and she could 
only lean back and close her eyes and wait. 
Oh! the delicious waiting, unlike any hour of 
suspense that life could ever know again! |” 

Only three nights before, when she had been 
so annoyed at seeing him devoted to Madame 
Cesnaro, a bewitching Creole, who had turned 
everybody’s head, Milly had flirted outrage- 
ously by way of showing that she did not mind 
it in the least. She had treated him with what 
she thought a beautiful show of indifference 
when he asked her to dance, only consenting 
after a deal of persuasion and trying to keep 
her ice firm, and shutting her eyes to hide the 
tears when he looked down into them; but had 
ended by being so overthrown by his reproaches 
and concessions, that she was obliged to let him 
take her out of the ball-room. 

And it was then it all happened. Before he 
knew it he had spoken the words which sent 
her heart with a bound into a full mid-summer. 
Standing there in the little boudoir, which had 
been forgotten by everybody else, and which 
was the very place, with its soft light, its per- 
fumes, its pleasant ringing from the far-off 
music, to make a man say all sorts of insane 
things to a trembling, blue gentian of a girl, 
with her pain and her tenderness quite visible 
under all the pretence of pride thrown over 
her real feelings, like a gauze veil flung upon a 
bed of flowers. ‘ 

They were words which Richard Hallam had 
always intended to speak—though I think he 
meant to consult his own lordly pleasure as to 
the time and way, had he not been surprised 
into uttering them then by Milly’s unconscious 
exposures, and the fascination of the place, 
which would have made it absolutely necessary 
for a man to.say sweet things to somebody. 

She had turned pettishly away from him, and 
was pulling her bouquet to pieces, just as if the 
violets had been found under a hedge for the 
picking, instead of having drawn a heavy green- 
back out of the Porte-Monnaie of some young 
adorer of Milly's. I say the adorer must have 
been young, or he would have known that over- 
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whelming her with attentions, and gifts, and 
being ready to play Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
she might keep her little feet unstained, was a 
wretched way to win more from her than a few 
capricious smiles when there was no one else 
convenient. ' 

Richard Hallam was watching her, thinking 
how pretty she looked; how very useless it was 
for her to attempt that show of indifference; 
and how bewitching she was altogether, with 
her whole face gathering new expression from 
these first pains and struggtes. 

‘*Won’t you speak at-all to me, Milly?” he 
said. ‘Won’t you at least tell me why you are 
angry?” 

As if he had need to ask; but to answer his 
question she would have been forced to make 
the avowal which is so pleasant to a man’s 
vanity. But, innocent as she was, Milly was 
no goose—and she turned the tables upon him 
quite cleverly. 

‘‘How do you know that I am angry?” she 
demanded, flinging away three more violets. 

“Milly, did Charley Thorne send you that 
bouquet?” 


“Tt doesn’t make any difference who sent it,”” 


said Milly; ‘‘and I have three more at home.” 

“Oh, indeed! that accounts for your reck- 
lessness in tearing it to pieces; but really, my 
dear child, if you don’t stop you will be obliged 
to send for one of the three neglected ones.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me ‘child,’ Mr. 
Hallam!” exclaimed Milly, rushing at any pre- 
tence for offence, like a youthful turkey who 
insists upon considering every color scarlet. 
«‘Because you know my aunt so well, end have 
been in the habit of seeing me since I was quite 
a young girl, it is no reason you should speak 
to me in that way. I don’t like it; and I don’t 
like your general manner; and—well, I am sure 
you know my name very well.” 

“I ought to; I have said it times enough to 
myself,” he answered, his voice sinking lower; 
‘“‘why, it has been the last word in my mind, 
like a prayer, night after night. Milly, Milly! 
such a pretty name!” 

Milly’s devastating hands paused in their 
work; her eyelids fell over the great eyes into 
which a sudden brightness rushed. 

‘I didn’t mean that name,” she said, a little 
indistinctly. 

“Then you won't let me call you Milly—you 
won’t be friends? You wilf send me home with 
an ache at my heart?” 

“If Milly had been older, a married woman, 
or & widow, she would have known that usually 
worshipers soothe their pangs with a quiet little 





supper on the way home; but Milly had not 
reached the time when delusions of all sorts 
have no more effect than the fairy-tales of our 
childhood, and she felt as if she had been very 
wicked, indeed, in punishing him so severely, 

“And you won’t be friends, Milly?” 

She turned her head a little more away. He 
bent so near her, trying to look at her face, that 
the blue flowers in her hair touched his fore. 
head. 

“I thought we were very good friends,” she 
said, still managing to keep her voice tolerably 
steady, and her eyes hidden. 

“One is ‘very good friends’ with the whole 
world,” returned Richard Hallam, in a disap- 
pointed, injured tone; ‘that phrase doesn’t 
mean anything! But to-night you are not even 
friendly with me; you have scarcely spoken a 
good-natured word; you wouldn’t give me a 
flower; you wouldn’t dance with me——”’ 

“Was it my fault if you didn’t ask me till I 
was engaged ever so many sets deep?” broke in 
Milly, with incautious haste. ‘Was it my fault 
that you never came near me, and never looked 
at me, and never remembered I was in the 
room ?”’ 

“Oh, Milly, Milly! how can you say such 
dreadful things?” 

She had said more than she intended, but 
not in the sense he meant. She was afraid 
that she had betrayed her vexation and pain— 
poor little darling! as if it had not been per- 
fectly apparent from the first! 

“Anyway, I was very wrong to dance with 
you!” she exclaimed, eagerly, anxious to do 
away with the effect of her words. ‘I was en- 
gaged to Mr. Thorne—it is shameful to treat 
anybody so rudely. You made me do it, you 
know you did; but I'll go back this minute and 
tell him how sorry I am.” 

But Richard Hallam’s hand was gently laid 
on hers, and somehow that light touch detained 
her as effectually as the strongest fetters could 
have done. 

“You won’t go away angry with me, Milly— 
you won’t leave me like this?” 

She trembled all over at that thrilling whis- 
per; she forgot Charley Thorne and his wrongs, 
the ball-room, and everything connected with 
it, as completely as if they had all been miles 
away; the tones of the music, surging up to the 
dim chamber, only sounded like the echo of the 
melody ringing so loudly in her heart. 

Then it was, that, completely overpowered by 
the delicious scene, and the new beauty which 
her sweet trouble woke in Milly’s face, that 
Richard Hallam was hurried on to speak the 
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words which carried her away into a new 
world—words which came from his heart and 
were the expression of real affection; though 
the affection that a man gives a creature young 
and childish, who finds the sunshine in her eyes 
and soul a pleasant light to the shadows of his 
older and sterner life. 

“You know that I love you, Milly; you know 
that you are more than all the world to me. 
Give me your little heart to keep; bring your 
brightness into my dull life; be my wife—will 
you, Milly? Oh! answer; don’t look away from 
me, little one—say that you will.” 

Milly could not speak; but her two hands 
fell in his, her eyes drooped under his eager 
glanee; and poor Charley Thorne’s violets rolled 
away unheeded over the floor, just as the fri- 
volous incense of his youthful adoration would 
now pass forever out of Milly’s existence, along 
with the thousand other trifles with which she 
had contented herself before this bewildering } 
vision came. . $ 

“You don’t speak, you don’t answer, Milly! 
Surely you know that I love you; I did not 
know how dearly myself until now! You will 
not send me away! You cannot dream how 
lonely and desolate my life is. Say that you 
will bring ycur sunshine into it, and give it a 
brightness and warmth which at one time 
seemed gone out forever.” 

Surely he had no need of words; those quiver- 
ing hands nestled in his own, the absolute glory 
of those girlish eyes were answer enough; but 
the man’s heart could not be content until it 
had heard an open avowal of its triumph. 

«Just one word—do you love me, Milly?” 

She could whisper it then, just one word, so 
faint and low, but fuller of conviction and ear- 
nestness than a whole volume would have been— 
and Richard Hallam strained her to him, cry- 
ing, 

“My own darling! all mine now; my charge, 
my happiness henceforth! There shall no trou- 
ble come near you, Milly; the fairy-tales you 
used to read shall not be brighter than your 
life—my Milly, my little one, all mine!” 

Still the same tone of triumph mingling with 
all that real feeling; the sensation that he had $ 
gained the treasure which should bring the 
charm wanting in his days; the love which 
would live on his smile and grow into worship 
in return for his tenderness—all his, to minis- 
ter to his selfishness, to be his plaything, his ; 
song-bird, to nestle peacefully among the outer 
folds of his heart, and have no sign of the depths 
that might have been stirred within. 

“Are you happy, Milly? Are you content? 
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Have you loved me? Have you dreamed of 
this time?” 

Still the same determination to probe her 
very soul, to bring out its holiest secrets as an 
incense at his shrine. 

He repeated those words\again and again. 
He so forced an answer upon her, that out of 
her trouble and bewilderment Milly faltered, 

“How could I allow myself to think of such 
things—how could I tell that you loved me? 
Do anything but blush at my own unwomanli- 
ness in caring for you as I did.” 

«And you loved me all the while? Don’t be 
afraid of me, Milly, you can speak freely. It 
is your own heart that hears you now—yours 
forever, Milly.” . 

“T seem to have been living in a dream,” 
Milly answered. ‘Oh! don’t make me speak, 


Richard—I will tell you some time. Don’t 
make me speak now.” 
She hid her face in his hands, He had pity 


on her then and allowed her to be silent, rain- 
ing kisses down upon her forehead, calling her 
by every endearing name, and promising all 
that men do so rashly at such times. 

After awhile Milly’s recollection came back, 
dizzy still with her great happiness, but able 
to remember that they were not alone in some 
beautiful world such as he had been describing. 

“It must be very late,” she said; ‘please to 
let me go away, Richard.” 

“So soon? You wish to leave me already?” 

‘*My aunt will want to go home. I can’t see 
all those people again—indeed, I can’t!” 

“You shall not see them,” he cried; ‘they 
are not worthy to look at the new beauty of 
your face! I'll take you up to the dressing- 
room, Milly; then I will find your aunt and see 
if she is ready.” “of 

But he could not let her go just then; he must 
fold her to his heart once more; he must press 
his lips to the freshness of her forehead again, 
and hear her voice repeat his name in that 
accent of tenderness. 

“IT shall tell your aunt very soon,” he whis- 
pered, when Milly really turned to go; “but 
not to-morrow. I must keep our secret a little 
while—yours and mine, darling, it is so very 
sweet.” 

Ah! the heavenly words—their secret! Why, 
the thought seemed to make Milly’s bliss 
brighter and greater, if it was possible; he 
could see that in the sudden trembling of her 
smile. 

“It is so delicious to say ‘our secret,’ isn’t it, 
Milly? Little one, you don’t know how happy 
I am, how all my life widens and blossoms under 
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this new content. I did so want to be loved; 
not as women love who have worn out all their 
freshness in. the world, but wholly, entirely, by 
a heart that had pever stirred at any human 
voice before.” 

She paused before him with an earnestness 
which quite took the childishness out of her 
face, with a purpose and strength that was like 
@ premonition of the womanly soul love would 
rouse within her, saying in a voice which had 
lost its tremor, deep and low, with the intensity 
of a nature newly-awakened, 

“I will so love you, Richard—I can so love 
you, and I thank God for it—yes, heartily, I 
thank God!” 

Perhaps for a brief instant it flashed upon 
his mind how different a creature this girlish 
being might become in his hands—flashed upon 
it and was forgotten, because he loved best to 
keep her, as she was to be, his sunbeam, his one 
flower, that never gave out a lithe of its bright- 
ness and-sweetness to any but him. 

He led her up to the dressing-room, there was 
no one there yet; the band was playing a-re- 
dowa below, and chaperones and charges were 
alike engaged. 

Richard Hallam detained her in the door-way 
for another farewell; then, before he had gone 
three steps, he came back to say, 

“T must see you early to-morrow, Milly; I 
cannot wait till evening. Don’t you walk in 
the morning?” 

Milly did sometimes. 

“Then I shall meet you; it will be quite a 
stolen interview, Milly, since nobody knows our 
secret.” 

The little romance made the expectation 
doubly pleasant in Milly’s mind; but she was 
80 fearful some one might come in, that she 
begged him to go away as soon as she had ex- 
plained the direction in which her walk would 
lead her. 

But when he reached the door and looked 
back, somehow the parting seemed a very long 
one; and when she explained that her cloak 
had been thrown out of sight, she did not. ob- 
ject to his returning to search for it, and to 
saying farewell again. 

He was gone at last, and Milly stood there, 
unable to think, all her senses in a delicious 
whirl, till she heard her aunt’s step and her 
aunt’s voice conversing with some acquaint- 
ance, who was also bent mantle and mufiler- 
ward. 

They were talking so eagerly, probably about 
somebody's sbort-comings; people are seldom 
so much in earnest over anything else, that 








Mrs. Gresham only glanced at Milly standing 


‘there in her white wrappings, and said, 


“So you are all ready, Milly? Do first look 
for my furs, that’s a good child.” 

Then she and her companion resumed their 
conversation, continuing it as they passed down 
stairs, greatly to Milly’s relief, who feared being 
questioned as to her absence from the dancing- 
room, and was glad that her aunt’s quick eyes 
did not observe her face, for she felt as if it 
must be telling so many things she did not wish 
to speak. 

At the foot of the stairs Richard Hallam was 
waiting for them. Milly hardly dared to look 
at him. As he helped her into the carriage, 
he found an opportunity to whisper, 

‘To-morrow morning, remember !” 

Mrs. Gresham called out, 

*¢ You must come and see us soon, Mr. Hallam. 
Don’t forget our Tuesdays.” 

As if he were likely to forget any day that 
was possible for him to present himself at their 
house—at least that was the way in which 
Milly interpreted the pressure he gave her little 
hand while thanking her aunt for her friend- 
liness. I dare say that was what he meant, 
too; but he quite forgot that he had neglected 
a great many opportunities of enjoying that 
blessing; that he had more than once allowed 
a game of billiards, or a supper-party, or may- 
be a call on Madame Cesnaro to detain him 
when, during the day, he had thought how 
pleasantly Milly’s face always lighted up at his 
coming, what a little darling she was altogether, 
and had determined to enjoy her bright pre- 
sence and her pretty songs that evening. 

The carriage drove away. Milly looked as 
long as she could see him, standing on the 
steps, then sunk back in her seat, only fearing 
that her aunt would be in a mocd for conver- 
sation, and so jar upon her dream. 

But Mrs. Gresham -was occupied, too. She 
had nothing left in life to make a very glowing 
reverie; but she had her plans for her children— 
her expenses; any quantity of troublesome 
and commonplace thoughts, worlds away from 
Milly’s visions—so it was not until they were 
almost home that she said, 

“I really am too tired to talk—don’t expect 
it, child.” 

Milly probably did not wish her aunt to be 
weary, but she was very glad that any cause 
kept her silent; and as soon as she was safe in 
the house, ran up to her own room, where she 
and her dreams would be secure from interrup- 


tion. 
I cannot put the thoughts of those first hours 
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into words. You can all look back and re- 
member a similar era in Pour lives; perhaps, in 
most cases, it proved only a vision, to end in 
sorrow and darkness, or to be gradually worn 
away in the hardening contact with the world; 
but at one time it seemed real and lasting as 
eternity itself; so you can recollect how all 
things looked in the glorious light of its new- 
ness. 

The next morning Milly went out to walk; 
her aunt had put few restrictions in the way 
of her enjoyment that winter; therefore, Milly 
never thought to ask, it was enough for her to 
take advantage of her sunshine. But Mrs. 
Gresham had lived in this wicked world a good 
many more years than her niece; and there 
were few things that escaped her observation. 
It is quite probable that her watchfulness over 
Milly was no less vigilant because it was silent. 
But it.so chanced that the girl was unconsciously 
pursuing the very path her relative had marked 
out for her—so she had no need to speak or 
interfere. 

It certainly happened that Milly had not 
walked any great distance when she met Richard 
Hallam. She saw him long before he reached 
her; and after that first glance, she was in such 
a delicious tremor that she would have been 
very glad to sit down. 

He saw her, too, looking so pretty and stylish 
in her quiet walking-dress, with that high-bred 
sir which it is permitted to very few young 
women to possess, with her brilliant color, her 
pure forehead relieved by the masses of soft, 
luxuriant hair—and he exulted that she should 
besocharming. He hurried on to meet her, 
glad to find he still preserved the enthusiasm of 
the preceding evening, well satisfied with him- 
self because he yet possessed the power of 
loving. 

The first transports of meeting had to pass 
very quictly—for I believe it is only in French 
plays that anything out of the common order 
of things often happens; but Richard Hallam 
brought a new color into her cheek by his 
whispers. 

“Had she regretted last night? Did it seem a 
dream still?” 

But they soon came down to a level of con- 
Versation, safer, considering their surround- 
ings; and Milly expldined that she had a little 
¢rrand at a florists a long way up town. 

“Farther than you would care to walk,” she 
said, with a pretty smile of unbelief at her own 
words, 7 

“You suspicious, treacherous pigeon!” Rich- 
ard Hallam exclaimed. “You know you only 





say that for the pleasure of hearing it con- 
tradicted.” ; 

Already he had invented all sorts of non- 
sensical pet names for her, and in her uncon- 
ciousness she was pleased thereat, never per- 
ceiving that even in such a trifle he showed 
how young and childish he considered her; to be 
fondly loved and cherished, without doubt, but 
still to be looked upon as a child, not in any way 
connected with the graver emotions of his life. 

‘We are going to the opera to-night,” Milly 
said; ‘“‘we have Mrs. Golding’s box to our- 
selves.” 

“I wish we were going to have it to our- 
selves,” suggested Hallam. 

‘‘Now don’t say absurd things, because then 
Llook foolish,” returned Mally; ‘‘and it isn’t 
pleasant if one happens to meet people. My 
aunt said, at breakfast, that we should want a 
cavalier, and if she had known of the box she 
should have asked you; but now she supposed 
she must send for cousin Moulson. I think it’s 
really dreary to be waited on by such a tire- 
some old man—he always smells of snuff.” 

“I suppose that is much better than the smell 
of segars, such as most young men _ perfume 
themselves with,” said Hallam. ‘But it would 
be a shame to confide you to the tender merciés 
of that venerable party. Do you think if I 
chanced to call at your aunt’s, just by accident, 
you know Peach 

“Oh, if you only would!” exclaimed Milly, 
eestatically. ‘It’s Fuvorita to-night, and then 
it would be perfect. 

Her sentence was not very intelligible, and 
not constructed on the strictest rules of Lindley 
Murray; but her meaning was quite apparent 
to Mr. Hallam, 

“Then I will,” he said; ‘‘only you shall pro- 
mise to sit back in the box, so that a whole 
crowd of your adorers won’t see you and 
rush in.” 

“As if I had such things!” laughed Milly. 

“Oh, don’t deny it! You are a fearful little 
coquette—you know you are!” 

“No, Mr. Hallam, indeed, indeed, Iam not!” 

«Well, well, you need not be so earnest about 
it; moreover, you called me by a name that is 
not for your pretty lips.” 

“T am not accustomed to the other,” she 
replied, shyly. 

‘Did you never whisper it to yourself?” he 
asked. ‘Oh, Milly! your name has become so 
familiar to me.” 

“I am glad you will go,” said Milly, growing 
a little nervous at his earnestness, and wishing 
to avoid the subject. 
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“Then you won’t answer my question?” he 
asked. 

It was cruel of him, while her happiness was 
so new, to insist on such little revealings of 
her solitude; it betrayed the selfishness of a 
man’s affection; for he never thought of her 
trouble in his eagerness to satisfy the craving 
in his mind to be idolized and worshiped like a 
modern Sir Launcelot, or a Romney Leigh. 

“Please don’t talk to me just now,” she 
pleaded; ‘I feel so strange, so shy—wait a 
little, Richard.” 

He was appeased by the look in her eyes, and 
he saw by her changing face that she was sorely 
disturbed—so he had magnanimity enough to 
let her off for the present. He began to talk 
of other things, pleasantly, quaintly as he could 
talk, when he pleased; and Milly soon forgot 
her embarrassment, and walked on through the 
keen, bright morning, with a step which never 
once touched the common earth. 

They went to the florist’s, and then made all 
sorts of detours, so as not to pass down the 
avenue again; not that there was the slightest 
reason for it, but it pleased them to make a sort 
of mystery of their little expedition, and all this 
turning sharp corners, and dodging away from 
acquaintances, amused them mightily, Hallam 
as much as Milly, in spite of his thirty years, 
and his nonchalant, worldly dignity. 

They were almost at Madison Square again; 
the walk had seemed very short. 

“T shall go on to the house with you,” said 
Hallam. ‘I shall take great pains to relate 
to your aunt my chance meeting with you; your 
casual mention of the opera and cousin Moulson; 
and shall add that I have come to offer my 
services, if she will accept them.” 

Milly laughed so gayly; all their foolish little 
trouble to invent a mystery where none was re- 
quired, was so pleasant to her. 

Avnt Eliza will be pleased,” she said; “you 
are a great favorite with her, I know.” 

“Has she told you so?” asked Hallam, quickly ; 
hke any man of the world at once a little sus- 
picious of the advice the experienced woman 
might have given her young charge. 

““No,” said Milly, frankly, “I don’t think 
she ever said that; but she is always very 
friendly with you—and aunty can be haughty 
enough when she chooses; and she did say 
once, you were a man to be honored and trusted.” 

That was all true—he was; a man much 
more worthy of trust and confidence than the 
race in general. He felt a little ashamed of 
the half thought which had sprung in his mind; 
it only rose from his desire that Milly’s love 











for him should not mingled with a single 
worldly feeling. It was not, he felt certain of 
that—she had never once remembered his for- 
tune, his position, or any of the advantages 
which would have been prominent in the minds 
of so many girls, grown old and experienced 
before their time. 

So, after those reflections, he could be pleased 
with Mrs. Gresham’s praise, and return it 
warmly. By that time they had reached the 
house, and he went in, prepared to meet Milly’s 
relative with an accession of kindly feeling. 

Pleased to see him, Mrs. Gresham looked a 
little surprised at seeing him with Milly, listened 
courteously to his explanation, and received it 
quite asa matter of course. She was fullya 
match for half a dozen Richard Hallams, or 
‘any number of the wisest men, as a worldly 
woman always is; and from her manner no one 
would have supposed that the young people 
were doing the very thing she desired—fol- 
lowing the plan she had intended for them long 
before. 

He made his petition to be one of the opera 
party, and it was pleasantly granted. No eager- 
ness, by which so many chaperones and mammas 
injure young women’s prospects; just the man- 
ner and words proper to the occasion, and no 
more. 

Altogether, Richard Hallam left the house 
well satisfied with his future relative, saying to 
himself, 

«A thoroughly well-bred woman she is, no- 
thing fussy about her! Upon my word, I don’t 
believe she has talked to Milly about money or 
position. Anyway, the little darling is as in- 
nocent and undesigning as a woodthrush—such 
a comfort.” 

So he walked rapidly away, so happy and 
content that he scarcely recognized himself, 
still with the old feeling of self-gratulation that 
he yet possessed the power of loving, thinking 
how Milly would adore him; how pleasant she 
would make a house with her childish ways; 
and how much better this calm affection on his 
part was than the mad passions of early youth; 
how sunny and quiet after the loneliness, the 
great want which had troubled his later years 

At the opera that night, Milly looked so lovely 
in her new dress and happiness. The little sup- 
per Hallam persuaded Mrs. Gresham into after 
was so gay, that altogether things were growing 
too pleasant to be real. : 

Then came a walk the next morning; ® quit 
evening after; another delicious twenty-four 
hours, and so the three days wore by. 

Three such bewildering days they had beet 
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to Milly as I think come but once to any human 
being. Later in hfe, there must always be the 
recollection of certain other days which had 
been marked with a white stone; but these 
were her first, her very first—she had never 
strayed near Eden before. 

And now, on that morning, Milly sat there, 
her thoughts dwelling upon those days, and 
going forward to meet the future with a joyous 
bound as her fancy pictured it, bright and un- 
clouded as those days had been. 

She knew that very soon she should hear the 
belf ring, a step in the hall, a voice—not asking 
for her just then—for her aunt. That after a 
time the voice and the footsteps would come 
in to brighten her solitude, bringing pleasant 
assurances and wishes from her relative, who, 
perhaps, was not going to be quite as much 
surprised as Milly imagined ; who, indeed, knew 
nearly as much about the matter as Milly her- 
self, without having been told a word. 

It all happened just as Milly had fancied. 
Things, even the veriest trifles, so seldom do in 
this world, that it is pleasant to chronicle the 
fact. 

The ring came at the door all in good time, 
the step ascending to her aunt’s own private 
morning-room ; then a delicious whirl in Milly’s 

_ head and heart, and no power of taking note 
of time, or holding a single connected idea, 
urtil the footstep sounded on the stairs again, 
the door opened, and that voice cried out, 

“Has my bird flown quite out of sight this 
morning ?” 

Then it was so pleasant to hide behind the 
window-curtains and watch him look about in 
an eager way, while she nestled there, partly 
from mischief, and more from a vague timidity 
that rushed across her, until the disappoint- 
ment which came over his face made her forget 
both her desire to teaze and her inexplicable 
shyness; and she ran out of her place of con- 
cealment so quickly that the curtains floated 
back like banners; and before they had settled 
in their proper position she was close at his 
side, with his strong arm lifting her off the 
floor, and his hps raining down kisses on her 
forehead and eyes by way of punishment, and 
her heart thrilling more and mofe to his whis- 

. pers, 

“Your aunt has given you to me, you naughty 
white dove; and these are your fetters, my darl- 
ing, my own heart’s darling!” 

Then more kisses and more foolish words, 
until Milly only wondered that she did not die 
out of her very happiness. 

“And aunt Eliza was pleased?” she whis- 





pered, when they were at last comfortably 
seated on the sofa, and prepared, as they be- 
lieved, to hold a sensible conversation; “she 
was pleased?” 

“As if she was likely to be anything else at 
the prospect of soon being rid of such a little 
trouble,” returned Hallam, pulling one of her 
long curls with precisely the impulse that makes 
one tug at the ears of a pet kitten. 

‘She don’t think me a trouble,” cried Milly, 
putting her fingers over his to extricate the 
ringlet. ‘Let me tell you, Mr. Richard Hal- 
lam, I am not accustomed to having any one 
think me a trouble; and you are not to make 
my hair look untidy, whatever you do.” 

“Indeed!” said Richard. ‘Why, what a 
spoiled little rabbit you are;” and he felt it 
his duty to punish her again till she cried for 
mercy. 

“If anybody should come in!” she pleaded. 

“But anybody can’t come in, Miss Pussy. 
That coffee-colored waiter of yours has received 
orders that there is nobody at home.” 

“And nobody knows who might be turned 
away; twenty people that one might wish to 
see!’ exclaimed Milly, mischievously. 

“And nobody cares,” replied Richard Hal- 
lam; ‘not you, nor I, and aunt Eliza is busy.” 

Then followed a long talk in the sunlight, 
Richard Hallam pleasing himself with her 
beauty, thinking still how sensible of him it 
was to choose such a loving, devoted little 
thing, who would worship him for all time; 
who had such bewitching ways, and talked 
such sweet, girlish talk, which rested him after 
the excitement of so many more years than 
Milly had known, dreary with the experience 
which such years bring to a man, and which 
had left him a little care-worn, and a little sel- 
fish under all his strong, manly qualities. 

He asked her over and over again all those 
questions which he had before pressed upon 
her, and she had more courage now to answer. 

“Had you thought of me, Milly—had you, 
indeed?” ' 

‘‘How could I help thinking of you? Had I 
ever seen anybody half so good, and noble, and 
handsome? [I came to tell you now, though it 
almost frightens me to talk so.” 

‘‘Dear, dear little Milly! And did you wonder 
if I loved you?” he continued, still eager to 
feed his vanity with such sweet assurances. 
“Did you, Milly?” 

“TI tried not to think of such things, it seemed 
so bold.” 

«But we have to think of things in spite of 
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ourselves,” replied Hallam. ‘Did you wonder? 
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“Yes,” faltered Milly, a little sharply, too; 
it "hurt her so to have all her maiden secrets 
wrung from her. 

«And I was thinking of you,” said Hallam; 
“wondering if you could ever be brought to 
love me as I wanted to be loved, with heart 
and soul, every thought and dream——” 

“As I do,” whispered Milly; ‘‘as I do, Rich- 
ard!” 

‘As you must, Milly; I need such love.” 

‘Have you been very unhappy, Richard?’ 

“T did not mean that, child; but you know 
I am quite alone in the world, no unmarried 
brothers and sisters with whom I could have a 
home. Just think how sad it would be to go 
drifting about with no one to be sorry when 
you went away, no one to rejoice when you re- 
turned.” 

«Very sad,” murmured Milly, quite pitying 
him for such a desolate condition of affairs, 
and nestling closer to his side to remind him 
that he was no more a solitary wanderer. 

«I have always wanted a home, Milly; I have 
been miserable and restless just from lack of 
ene.” 

He really thought it was all true; if so, he 


had taken great pains to be miserable inacom- ; 


fortable way. He had traveled to his heart’s 





content. His bachelor den of wretchedness 
comprised a.suite of the most charming rooms 
that money and good taste could devise; and 
no man had been more courted and made much 
of; so that whatever vague want there might 
have been in his life, one could hardly imagine 
that it had been so full of emptiness and thorns, 
as his language led Milly to believe. 

“A home that belongs to us, Milly—just 
for youand me,” hesaid. ‘‘Can’t you fancy it?” 

The idea was too ecstatic, and yet it was to 
be realized. Milly felt it; felt it with a vague 
wonder that such happiness should have been 
granted to any human heing. Probably other 
people had been happy before, she was prepared 
to grant that; but a happiness like hers, oh! that 
had been vouchsafed to none, because there was 
but one Richard Hallam in the world. 

And the hours drifted on; brighter the sun- 
light stole into the room; softer and deeper 
grew the light in Milly’s eyes; and with the 
waning of the morning, they sat there in that 
most perfect world which this life can offer, even 
though it may be only for a brief season. 

I told you it was only the history of that 
morning I wanted to tell you. I don’t know 
that my story could be more complete if I 
carried it through their whole lives. 
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MY LOST BIRD. 


BY MRS. FRANCES E. POPE. 


1 100K out through the veil of shadows, 
That hangs about my life of pain, 
As mists bang over iowland meadows, 
Or dreams float round a troubled brain, 
The cloud throws up a sunny lining, 
And sweet wood-music meets my ear; 
Yet not for me is song or shining, 
My Linnct! since thou art not here? 


I knew my sun had set forever, 
When Death caressed thy golden hair; 
Yet now, above the rushing river, 
I strive to catch the perfect air, 
I know thy angel voice is singing. 
Ah, vain! my ear, benumbed by sighe, 
Lost sense vf sound when apward winging, 
My bira flew into Paradise! 


The eager buds are full to breaking, 
And earth sends up low sounds of Spring; 
Long Wivler-bound, the turd is shaking 
The slumber from his Northward wing. 
Again is Nature’s mystic story 
Repeated to the happy skies, 
That lost te me their ether glory, 
When palea the violet in thine eyes. 


For long ago, whea Spring’s sweet chorus, 
Cprose and held the listening ear, 

We watched the bine low-bending o’er us, 
With genial promise fur the year. 





Down fell the sunshine, golden, glowing; 
Down fell the blooms from apple-trees; 
And dreamful thoughts were coming, going, 

In lullaby of brook and breeze. 


We spoke of life, and souls that linger 
Through Death’s dark Winter of decay, 

Till God, with resurrection finger, 
Unlocks the gates of perfect day. 

So long! yet Spring but once has given 
Her violets since that day of bliss; 

Thou hast the peaceful side of Heaven, 
And I still breast the storms of this. 


But sometimes, when the sun is flinging 

Farewells of fire across the hills, 
_ I seeni'to see God’s angels bringing 

The*peace that sanctifies and stills. 

Oh, cloud! about. the sunset folding! 
Uplift thy wing; my heart might grow 

To more of patience, if beholding 
What lies beyond those heights of snow! 


The sun goes down; my weak faith flutters 
Like wounded bird, and falls and dies; 
And Hope, with dimming vision, utters 
A sound of sorrow as she flies. 
Yet still it may not be forever 
The gates of Heaven are shut to me; 
And so, above the rushing rivers, 
I listen for thy melody. 
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turned her face, which flamed out, hot and red, ; derhanded about his coming here, or I don't 
from its cloud of steam, and stood, with her; know good from bad. The fact is, I offered 
knife half suspended, waiting for him to speak. ¢ him his money back, and would a put up with 
“Madam, are you the mistress of this house?” ’ the loss; but he said he had got friends in the 
lie said, lifting the hat from his head. $ house, and couldn’t think of it. This riled me 
“I believe they generally call me so,” she} more than anything, for I had a liking for that 
answered, bending the point of her knife against old woman and the girl, to say nothing of the 
the stove. ‘«*Won’t you walk in and rere your- 3 little boys, that are worth their weight in gold, 
self to a chair?” ¢ going up and down stairs chattering and laugh- 
“No; thank you. I come to inquire for a: ing so bright; and I told him it was a shame to 
gentleman who has a room here, I think—Mr. ; come here just to unsettle a poor young eretur’s 
Ward.” ¢ head that had got trouble enough already. At 
“Qh! that’s it, is it?”’ exclaimed the woman. $ which he laughed and hitched up his shoul- 
“Didn’t know but it might be another big-bug‘ ders, and woke up my temper till I could a 
struck with a liking for the house. Suppose it‘ boxed his ears, and gloried over it like sixty, 
must be because they’ve took sich a fancy to $ if it hadn’t been for the law, which makes sich 
me all to once. Anna Burns has nothing to do : things salt and battery, and six months in the 
with it. Oh, no!” 2 penitentiary; which I shouldn’t like, being re- 
Here the woman thrust her knife under a: spectable, and working for one of the best 
slice of ham and turned it over with emphasis, ; clothing houses in the city, besides hiring this 
laughing a low, disagreeable laugh, and shak- } house on speculation; and a purty speculation 
ing her head, as if greatly enjoying her own; it’s been, one month in-advance, and then 
words. ; three dunning for rent—and obliged to turn 
“You want to see Mr. Ward?” slie said at last, "em out at last; except that family in the top, I 
coming out of her laugh. ‘Jest mount the next never dunned them, poor creturs! and wouldn't 
stairs, and you'll find his room on the left, right : anyhow, knowing that they would starve rather 
under their’n. I shouldn’t wonder if he ain’t at ; $ than not pay, if they had it. Poor girl! Poor 
home, though. Never had @ more uncertain; girl! I feel as if I’d helped to hunt her down, 
person under this roof. But then I never had somehow, and it sets hard here.” - 
& genuine big-bug afore. Wait a minute, and j The woman placed her hand, knife and all, 
I'll show you the way.” ; ; against her right side, solemnly impressed with 
“No, thank you, I can find. it,” answered ; an idea that her heart lay in that direction; and 
Savage, turning away white and faint. Until i ¢ a heavy sigh was lost in the hissing which rose 
that moment he had hoped that something : from the frying-pan. 
might arise to refute Miss Eliza’s slander—but ‘ ‘No, no! I'll Mave nothing to do with tenants 
bitter confirmation met him at every step. He ’ that come here with kid gloves and coral studs 
made no efort to see Ward; indeed, had no in- < in their bosom. It isn’t for me; a hard-working 
tention of meeting him from the first. His name ; woman, to put temptation in the way of my own 
had only been used as an excuse for questioning : sect. So, if you’d just as lieve, I’d rather you 
that fiery-faced woman, who was eross and: wouldn’t come here no more. I’ve seen you 
coarse, but not bad at heart. 3 more an once going up to the top of the house, 
“If you want a room, or anything of that: and it kinder made the heart ache in my 
sort, I may as well out with it, and say that it ; busom.”’ 
can’t be had,” cried that female, standing uf Savage listened to all this with an aching 
resolutely with the knife in her hand. “It é heart and changing countenance. The coarse, 
don’t set easy on my conscience letting in that * hard honesty of the woman enforced ev 
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Wen Savage entered the room, the woman other chap. There’s something mean and un- 
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and he stood with his hat off gazing upon her 
with strange interest. 

It is not likely that I ever shall come again,” 
he said, with a pang at his heart, laying his 
hand on the door-knob. ° 

“It was that live-folks picture that did it,” 
said the woman; “afore that time no living 
creature ever went to see them. Now it is ladies 
in their flounces and with lace parasols; and 
gentlemen in broad-cloth, cutting up and down 
all the time. I wish they’d a let the poor soul 
alone.” 

‘‘And so do I,” answered Savage, with deep 
feeling. ‘‘It was kindly meant. But I will bid 
you good-day, madam. If I should ever come 
here again, pray believe that it is with no un- 
worthy motive. I cannot permit you to think 
otherwise in common self-respect.” 

“Well, then, don’t come again, and I'll believe 
you. In fact, Ido now. There’s a difference be- 
tween gentlemen and gentlemen. I only wish 
the other chap had a face that could turn red 
and white like yours. The long and the short 
of it is, 1 wish he was straight out of my house; 
that poor child don’t seem like the same cretur 
since he came here.” 

Savage did not stay to ask in what this change 
consisted, the subject had become altogether 
too painful; so, with a bend of his head, he 
went out. One moment he paused upon the 
stair-case; his heart turned with passionate 
longing toward that lonely upper room. Even 
in her unworthiness, he yearned to look upon 
Anna’s face once more; to hear her sweet voice 
proclaim the innocence he never could believe 
in again. But he thought of Ward, the gam- 
bler and convenient tody, whom so many men 
used in his scoundrelism, and despised, as they 
used him, with a sensation of such intense 
loathing, that it turned his very compassion 
away from the young creature he had loved 
with such self-sacriticing truth. 

“Had it been any one else,” he muttered 
through his shut teeth, I could have borne it 
better; but this paltry wretch, this miserable 
hound! Great heavens! and she, so gentle, so 
exquisitely pure! It is beyond belief. Never 
till now did I believe in the utter duplicity of 
the sex. Poor girl! Poor wrecked girl! Could 
she have known how I loved her?” 

With these thoughts, which broke in half 
formed words against his shut teeth, the young 
man went down stairs, and into the poverty- 
stricken neighborhood beyond, feeling, for the 
first time, in all its force how squalid and offen- 
sive it was. Scarcely had his foot touched the 


pavement, when he saw Anna Burns coming 





down the sidewalk with a small parcel in her 
hand. Her face lighted up as she saw him, her 
cheeks dimpled, and a warm love-glow came 
into her eyes. Savage stood motionless, looking 
at her with his stern eyes on fire, and his lips 
set. 

She did not see the expression of his face, 
for, after the first glad recognition, her eyelids 
had drooped in shame at her own eager joy, 
and she came up to him shrinking and covered 
with blushes—came up and held out her hand; 
for was he not her declared lover, this brave, 
handsome, young fellow, whom any lady of the 
land would have gloried in. 

Savage did not touch that eager little hand, 
but, lifting his hat with haughty coldness, 
walked on, leaving her chilled with dismay. 
She turned and looked after him with a cry of 
surprised pain, scarcely kept back from the 
parted lips which closed slowly, and seemed 
freezing into marble as his stern, unyielding 
footsteps bore him farther and farther away. 
Then, just as he was turning a corner, the cry 
broke from her, ‘‘Oh, come back! Come back!” 
and turning wildly, she ran a few steps after 
him, till she was checked on the pavement, her 
face so wildly pale, coming suddenly opposite 
that of young Ward, who seized one of her 
hands; and asked what it was that had fright- 
ened her so. 

That moment Savage turned the corner and 
looked back. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Warp attempted to draw Anna’s hand through 
his own, but she resisted him, and at last tore 
it away in passionate anger. 

‘“‘Mr. Ward,” she said, ‘this is unkind—it is 
rude. You have no right to take such liberties 
with me.” 

There was fire enough in those eyes, then, 
and a world of scorn on the lovely mouth. She 
turned one look in the direction which Savage 
had taken, saw that he was gone, and turned 
fiercely upon Ward again. 

“You are wicked—you are cruel!” she said. 
“‘Knowing how helpless I am, you persecute me 
horribly!” 

«I persecute you, sweet one—the idea! Is it 
in this way you mistake my adoration?” 

Anna’s red lips curved with scorn; her eyes 
flashed; her whole form trembled. 

“Great heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘<I never 
‘knew what a terrible thing poverty was before. 
But for that you could not have forced yourself 
under the same roof with a poor, helpless girl; 
but for that you dare not have spoken to me. . 
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«Do not accuse poverty for the.acts which 
spring out of love, sweet one.” 

Anna heard no more; but gathering her 
shawl about her with the haughty grace of an 
empress, she turned away from him and walked 
quickly into the house. The young gambler 
followed her, laughing; the excitement of her 
anger charmed him. Quickly as he walked, 
Anna had mounted the third flight of stairs 
before he entered the passage. He just caught 
a glimpse of her dress on the upper landing, 
and that was all. But he went up stairs, smil- 
ing to himself and humming a tune, conscious 
of his power to see her almost when he pleased. 

Old Mrs. Burns was busy darning the only 
table-cloth in that poor establishment, when 
Anna came in, all on fire with wounded affec- 
tion and outraged pride. 

“Grandmother,” she said, ‘‘we must move; 
this house is no place for us. Let us go to- 
night—this hour!” 

The old lady was holding up the table-cloth 
between her eyes and the light, searching for 
more broken threads. She dropped it sud- 
denly as her granddaughter spoke, and gazed 
at her a moment in anxious wonder. 

“What is it, Anna? Who has troubled you, 
dear?” 

“That young man in the room below. I 
haven’t told you of it before, grandmother, but 
he is always in my way. I cannot go up or 
down stairs that he does not say things to me 
which seem insulting, situated as we are.” 

“My poor child! poor, dear, little Anna!” 
said the old lady, going up to the excited girl 
and smoothing the rich waves of her hair as if 
she had been a child. ‘Perhaps, the young 
man means no harm, What sort of a person is 
he?” 

“A dandy; a pitiful——” 

Here Anna’s anger flowed out, and she burst 
into tears. 

“There, there! Don’t cry so, child! 
did the young man say to you?” 

“Say—say? I don’t remember, grandma. 
Nothing, I think; only he held my hand so 
close, and he saw it—— Qh! it is too bad—it is 
too bad!” a 

“Be tranquil, Anna. I cannot think»-what 
has come over you. Why, your eyes are full 
of smothered shame; your lips tremble, you 
are giving way altogether. Sit down quietly, 
and tell me what it is all about.” 

“I will, grandmother. I know it is a shame 
to take on so, but that man is enough to drive 
one mad. What is he doing in this house? 
Robert says that he is a gentleman, and a great 


What 





friend of young Mr. Gould’s. He can have no 
honest business here.” 

The old lady sat down in her rocking-chair, 
and sat thoughtfully gazing in Anna’s face. 
She was a timid woman, and poverty had fast- 
ened its depressing influence on all her facul- 
ties. But there was moral force asleep in her 
nature yet; the color came and went in her old 
cheek; her soft, brown eyes grew resolute in 
their expression. 

‘There is no one to protect us—no one to 
say a word in our behalf,” said Anna, with a 
fresh outburst of tears. ‘Robert is too young. 
Oh! what can we do—what can we do?” 

The old lady arose from her chair, and going 
up to a tiny-looking-glass which hung on the 
wall, smoothed the gray hair under her cap 
with two little withered hands that shook like 
aspen-leaves. Then, with a look of gentle re- 
solution on her face, she softly opened the deor 
and went down stairs. 

Young Ward was lying upon his bed with a 
segar in his mouth. He lay prone on his back, 
and sent up clouds of smoke with a vehemence 
which seemed to have filled his mustache and 
hair with smouldering fire. He turned lazily 
as the old lady knocked, and emitting a fresh 
volume of smoke, called out, 

“Come in! Why the deuce don’t you come 
in?” 

Mrs. Burns came gently through the deor, 
and stood a pace inside the threshold gazing at 
him. Ward started up, flung his feet over the 
side of the bed, and looked his astonishment at 
this intrusion. 

‘‘How do you do, ma’am? Glad to see you. 
Take a seat. This seems neighborly. Excuse 
my dressing-gown; free-and-easy in my room 
here. Did not expect the honor of a lady’s . 
company; but glad to have it. Sit down.” 

Mrs. Burns took a chair near the bed, and, 
folding both hands in her lap, turned her eyes 
full upon the flushed face turned upon her. 

«Mr. Ward, I believe that is your name.” 

“Certainly. Nothing could be more correct,” 
answered Ward, thrusting his foot into an em- 
broidered slipper trodden down at the heel, 
which had dropped to the floor, ‘delighted 
that you remember it.” 

“Mr. Ward, we are two helpless creatures— 
my grandchild and myself; one from age, the 
other because of her youth. A more helpless 
family, in fact, does not exist. We have nothing 
in the wide world but our good name, and the 
work of our hands to live on. Unhappily! 
most unhappily! my granddaughter, Anna, is 
so pretty that men turn to look at her in the 
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street; and even ladies think much of her on 
that account.” 
.. “They are deuéed jealous of her, I can tell 
you that,” burst forth young Ward, puffing 
away at his segar, which was half extinguished. 
**And no wonder; she cuts into them all hollow. 
Of course, men turn to- look at her in the-street; 
they don’t see a figure and face like that often, 
I can tell you. Then her instep, one sees it 
now and then coming up stairs, you know, when 
her dress is looped up—and it’s Spanish, abso- 
lutely Spanish, I can tell you. My dear madam, 
you have got a treasure of beauty in that girl— 
you have, indeed; I give you my honor upon it.” 
I have come,” said the old lady, ignoring 
this speech, though a flush of red came across 
her withered cheek, and the hands moved rest- 
lessly in her lap, ‘I have come to tell you how 


unprotected we are, and how hard it is for us | 


to get a living. I have come to ask a great 
favor of you.” 
“What, want money? Allright. I thought 


it would come to that! How much? [I'll stand 


a pretty heavy pull; hang me, if I won’t.” 
Ward flouted his slipper on the floor, and, 
drawing a Porte-Monnaie from one of his 
pockets, took out a roll of treasury-notes. 
This time the color in the old woman’s face 


burned into scarlet. 

“T did not mean that, young man—I did not 
mean that. The favor I want is more important 
to us than all the money you possess.” 

Ward put the roll of bills slowly back into 
his Porte-Monnaie, and closed it with a loud 
snap. 

“Not want money? Then, in the name of 
Jupiter! what is it you are after?” 

“I wish you to give up this room and leave 
the house. This is no place for a rich man 
like you. It is injuring us cruelly—my grand- 
daughter most of all.” 

Ward fell back upon the bed and laughed 
aloud. 

‘This is splendid!” he cried. ‘Give up my 
room! Why, you precious old thing, I like the 
room—it’s a capital place to hide away in. 


“But I know it. I, at least, do ample justice 
to the subject. You can no more force me to 
leave this pleasant room than you can change 
the moon.” 

“I do not hope to force your absence, but 
come in all kindness to say how much your stay 
here is injuring us. I come to entreat, implore 
you not to force us away from the only shelter 
we have. Here the woman of the house ig 
kind to us, and that makes it seem like home. 
My son died fighting for his country—perhaps 
you did not know that. When he was with us 
we were very comfortable, and so happy. Now, 
the children have no one but me; and I am only 
a weak old woman; but my child’s good name 
must/not be lost. We were getting a little com- 
fortable just now; but if you will stay, we 
must go.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Ward, in sudden excite- 
ment. ‘You really don’t mean that, old lady?” 

“It is hard. I am an old woman, and age 
shrinks from change. We had got used to the 
rooms; but if we must go, we must! Heaven 
help us!” 

Mrs. Burns arose as she spoke, and stood with 
one hand on the chair, looking sadly on the 
floor. At last she lifted her brown eyes mourn- 
fully to his, and turned away. Poor thing! 
She did not know how to struggle, but she was 
patient to endure. 

I think the young man was'a little disturbed 
by ‘the expression of those eyes, for the fire went 
out from his segar, and he flung it away half 
consumed, muttering something between his 
teeth that sounded like an exclamation of self- 
loathing. 

“I'll go and see Gould,” he said, throwing 
his dressing-gown across a chair, and thrusting 
his arms into a coat. ‘No, I won't, either! 
Hang it all, I’m getting too fond of the girl my- 
self; half tempted to marry her, and get re- 
ligion. That sweet old woman, now, would be 
like a sermon in one’s house. - If one only had 
a nice little fortune—income sure? How easy 
it is for rich men to be good. But we fellows 
that live by our wits find ‘Jordan a hard road 





Besides, I am one of the fellows who think }to travel.’ I wish that old lady had staid away. 
your granddaughter handsome. No harm in; I can stand the girl’s haughty airs, for anger 
that, I hope. Like to see her going up aud ¢ fires up her beauty into something wonderful; 
down stairs; steps like a fairy; lifts her head but that sweet, low voice; those poor little 
like @ princess. Smoke at ease here; admire < hands, trembling like birds in the cold; and 
beauty at my leisure. Why should you wish to} those eyes, take a fellow’s spirit out of his 
break up these little innocent enjoyments? It is é bosom. I think they reminded me of my own 
inhuman—lI would not have thought it of you.” $ mother. Well, I’ll think about going away, 
“Your presenee under the same roof with my poor, old woman; if it was only her, I'd quit at 
girl is sure to injure her. People will not know once—I would, indeed!” 
that we cannot prevent it.” : Mrs. Burns heard nothing of this; she bad 
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left the room, and was knocking faintly at her 
landlady’s door. 

“Come in.” 

Mrs. Burns obeyed the summons, and entered 
the room with which our readers are acquainted. 
The landlady sat on a low chair, with her foot 
on the round of another chair, and the seam of 
a coarse jacket pinned to her knee. She looked 
up, holding her thread half drawn, and pushing 
the chair on which her foot rested, asked her 
tenant to sit down, a little roughly—for she was 
not quite satisfied with the aspect of things 
with the family up stairs. 

Mrs. Burns sat down, and the landlady bent 
to her work again. 

“Anything stirring?” she inquired, pressing 
the needle through a thick double-seam with 
the side of her steel thimble. ‘A good deal of 
going up and down stairs lately—tramp, tramp! 
nothing but tramp! Getting to have lots of 
genteel companyin your story? Silks a rustling, 
and patent-leather boots a creaking all the day 

-long. How’s Anna?” 

“She is not very well. We are in a little 
trouble just now, and that’s what brings me 
here. I think we shall have to move.” 

“Move, Mrs. Burns! Has it come to that? 
These premises ain’t genteel enough for you, I 
dare say. It’s all that girl’s doings, I'll bet. 
Expected it from the minute that young fellow 
came into the house! Scamp!” 

“That is the reason we must go. We haven’t 
had a happy minute since he came here.” 

“Then you want to get away from him—is 
that it?” cried the landlady, fixing her greenish- 
gray eyes on the sad face turned so innocently 
toward her. 

“Yes; that is the only reason we wish to go. 
People will think something wrong of it if a 
man who dresses so well, and spends so much 
money, is seen often with a girl like my Anna. 
And he will insist on walking by her if she 
goes out. She came home crying only a few 
minutes ago, because he stopped her im the 
street.” 

“Scamp!” exclaimed the landlady, jerking 
her needle out with shappish vigor. “Deserves 
to be kicked into the middle of next week!” 

“T have just been to his room.” 

The landlady dropped the heavy work down 
into her lap, overcome with astonishment. 

“You bid 

“T asked him to go away; told him how much 
we had become attached to the rooms; how 
hard it would be for us to break up—but it did 
ho good.” 

“He wouldn’t go himself, 
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and having re- 


ceived three months’ rent in advance, I can’t 
make him. There’s the worst of it, or he’d go 
out neck and heels, quicker than you ever saw 
a fellow go down stairs in all your born days, 
Mrs. Burns.” 

The landlady thrust her needle in and out 
80 vigorously as she spoke, that it plunged into 
her thumb at the termination of this sentence. 

‘Serves me right!” she said, thrusting her 
thumb into her mouth. ‘Serves me right, fer 
letting the stuck-up creature in. But I'll make 
the house too hot for him; see if I don’t—boil 
cabbage and fry onions every day of my life, 
with the fire-board up, and the door open. Just 
as like as not his night-key won't fit some day 
when he wants to come in. Will have the lock 
changed as sure as I live. I’ve offered the 
fellow his money back, and he won’t take it. 
Well, we'll see. But you’re not going away, 
Mrs. Burns; rather than that, I’ll go in and out 
with Anna myself. Owe her that much for 
thinking she could like the fellow. I'd like to 
see him, or anybody else, speak to her when 
I’m on hand. Standing down by the door to 
look at her feet as she goes up stairs. I’ve seen 
him do it.” If he wants to look at anybody’s 
feet, let him look at mine.” 

“T am afraid we must move,” said Mrs. 
Burns, sadly enough. ‘You have been so kind 
to us, it seems almost like a funeral to go 
away.” e 

“You shan’t go! That is the long and short 
of it. Wait a little, and if the cabbage and 
onions fail, I’ll think of something else; for go 
he shall, and go you shan’t—there!” 

Mrs. Burns arose, irresolute. She loved the 
humble rooms which had sheltered her deepest 
affliction; and her heart yearned toward the 
semblance of home they gave her. 

‘Wait a few days,” said the landlady. 

“Yes, I will wait. You are very good; but 
then everybody is so good to us.” 

“‘Goodness breeds goodness. I don’t believe 
there is a creature on earth bad enough to be 
hard with you, Mrs. Burns.’ I try to be like 
you sometimes, but*it isn’t in me.” 

“Tt is in you to be considerate and kind to 
those who most need kindness,” said Mrs. 
Burns, with tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, but I’ve got such a way of doing it— 
rough as a chestnut-burr; but I don’t mean any 
harm to a living creature—quite the contrary.” 

“You have done nothing but good to us,” 
said Mrs. Burns, opening the door in her soft, 
quiet way; “and God will bless you for it.” 

“That’s the kind of woman that people call 
the salt of the earth,” muttered the landlady, 
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as her tenant went out; ‘‘her very look makes 
mea better woman. Yet I was thinking hard 
of her only a few minutes ago. Well, that was 
the old native Adam in me. I wonder how she 
managed to drive him out. Going to prayer- 
meeting won’t doit. I’ve tried that; but then 
she is so different.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Miss Exiza HatsTeap was not a person at 
all likely to leave any stone unturned which 
lay in the path of her love. She knew some- 
thing of the power which beauty has over a 
young heart, and feared Savage might seek 
some explanation that would exculpate Anna 
Burns from the evil that she had imputed to 
her—for so powerful is genuine innocence, that 
even prejudice feels its influence, let circum- 
‘stances be ever so much against it. 

Soarcely had Savage left the house when 
Miss Eliza put on her lilac bonnet, with its crush- 
roses and point-lace. Carefully she smoothed 
the strings, and puffed out the bows with her 
long fingers, leaving pink shadows all around 
her face, almost as effective as the bloom of 
youth. When she had sufficiently elaborated 
this portion of her toilet, she wrapped a costly 
shawl around her, and stole softly out of the 
house, resolved to keep her visit and its object 
@ secret. . 

Mrs. Savage was # home, and would she 
walk directly up stairs. 

Yes. Miss Eliza swept her trailing silks up 
the broad stair-case, settling her shawl as she 
went—for she was forever arranging and re- 
arranging her dress in-doors and out. Twice 
she paused before a mirror, impanneled in the 
wall, and examined the flow of her long skirt 
over both shoulders, before she entered the 

‘room in which Mrs. Savage was waiting, with 
Migs Eliza’s card in her hand. 

“What can she mean?” murmured the lady, 
reading over some writing in pencil above the 
name. ‘Something to communicate of the 
utmost importance to the honor of the family— 
but here she comes. My dear Miss Halstead, 
I am delighted! How good of you to come! 
Sit down here, you will find it more com- 
fortable!”’ 

No; Miss Eliza preferred to sit with her back 
to the light. It took her some minutes to com- 
pose her drapery; but at last she settled down 
in the crimson easy-chair, like some tropical 
bird in its nest, and was ready for the occasion. 

“Lovely weather, isn’t it?’ observed Mrs. 
Savage, with her blandest smile. ‘‘What a 
color the air has given you.” 





“Yes,” answered Miss Eliza, tightening her 


glove. ‘My complexion is so exquisitely sen- 
sitive, that a breath of air brings the bloom to 
my cheeks,” 

Mrs. Savage smiled a graceful acquiescence 
to this self-praise, and hoped Miss Eliza would 
never feel, as she did, any lack of youthful 
bloom.” 

‘*When the time comes,” Miss Eliza said, 
with a smile of conscious superiority, ‘I must 
submit, like others. But, Mrs. Savage, I came 
on a painful and humiliating errand; excuse 
me, if Iam compelled to give you pain; but, 
after your great kindness in throwing me irto 
the same picture with your son, I feel like a 
traitor till you know all.” 

Mrs. Savage bent her stately head, and re- 
plied that she was listening with attention. 

“After that evening, which seemed to give a 
dawning hope of union between the houses of 
Savage and Halstead, you will imagine, dear 
lady, that my thoughts, hopes, prayers, were 
all hovering around your son. Knowing well 
that our mutual passion had maternal sanction, 
I allowed the pent-up feelings of a too ardent 
nature to gush forth, till I fear your noble son 
saw too clearly into the state of my affections. 
I strove to conceal the rush of tender emotions 
that awoke to the sound of his very footstep; 
but there are souls so transparent, that a child 
can read them. For a time, dear lady, all was 
hope, all was happiness; true as the needle to 
the pole myself, I had profound confidence in 
your son. For a time his conduct was all that 
the most devoted heart could desire—I was 
his ideal, his love, his divinity. Though he 
was too delicate to say all this, I felt it, madam, 
in the very core of this heart.” 

Here Miss Eliza pressed a fold of a shawl 
that covered her bosom, and went on. 

“Then came a frost—a killing frost! Oh! 
my dear madam—mother, may I not call you! 
that girl—that creature—who received your 
bounty but to betray it, has broken in upon my 
pure dream of happiness. Your son hes, for 
some time, left the refinements which circle 
around my home, and, regardless of breaking 
the heart that has learned to adore him, has 
given his time and his attentions to that crea- 
ture.” 

‘‘What!” exclaimed Mrs. Savage, starting 
up from her elegant apathy, her face flaming 
with passion, her plump hand clenched, “‘my 
son—my son, Horace Savage, visiting Anna 
Burns! Miss Halstead, you are crazy with 
jealousy; stung to death in your vanity, to say 


$euch things of him. Why, he is proud as I 
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we never 


I do not believe 





am, honest as his father. 
this!” 

Eliza Halstead was rather pleased with this 
outbreak. She saw in it a sure termination of 
the attachment which, in her belief, certainly 
existed. That which she had failed to do, that 
haughty woman would accomplish, she felt 
certain. 

“You are severe, unkind, to doubt me so,” 
was her pathetic rejoinder. ‘I have seen 
them together in the street.” 

“That is nothing, of course; he would speak 
to her or any other person, poor and dependent. 
A Savage is too proud for arrogance. If that 
is all the proof you have, permit me to say that 
your absurd jealousy has outrun all common 
sense ” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Miss Eliza—and the 
angry red outflamed the permanent color on 
her cheek. ‘‘Madam, I have seen him enter 
the low house where she lives, not once, but 
half a dozen times. I have seen him walking, 
block after block, with her down such streets as 
you never entered in your life.” 

“But you were there, it seems.” 

“A woman’s heart will take her anywhere 
when she suspects the object of her love.” 

“Miss Halstead—but it is useless arguing 
with you, utterly useless; there is no fool like 
an old fool !”’ 

This very trite adage was muttered under 
the lady’s breath; but Miss Eliza had sharp 
ears, and caught the word fool. 

“What did you say, madam?” she demanded, 
sharply. ‘Oh, nothing! only that I was an 
old fool, to believe anything alleged against 
my son.” : 

“Believe what you like, think what you like,” 
answered the spinster, who was not so easily 
deceived, “I have done my duty—e painful, 
sad duty. All that I ask of you, his mother, is 
silence—secreey; profound secrecy as to my 
part in the affair. Owing all loyalty to him, I 
have come here to betray him to his own 
mother. It breaks my heart; do not, I pray 
you, madam, add one pang to those which rend 
itnow. Remember the relations which may one 
day unite us, ard be faithful to the trust I have 
Treposed in you.” 

Mrs. Savage was by this time pacing up and 
down her sumptuous sitting-room, trampling 
ve the flowers in its map-like carpet as a 
tigress treads upon the grass of its jungle. 
She was dreadfully annoyed; all the pride and 
unbounded affection which she had lavished on 
her son, rose in revolt against the tidings Miss 
Eliza had brought her. Now that her sus- 





picions were aroused, she remembered many 
little circumstances calculated to confirm Miss 
Eliza’s statement. As this belief grew strong 
upon her, the color left her face, and she sat 
down in her chair, stern and cold, doubting, 
unbelieving. 

“You are sure of this thing?” she said, 
speaking in a slow, still voice. ‘‘This is no 
phantasy of a jealous imagination?” 

Miss Eliza drew close to the woman whom 
she had come deliberately to wound,.and took 
her hand. She dearly loved to create a sen- 
sation of any kind, and took the palor and dis- 
tress in that proud face as a personal com- 
pliment. 

“Do not distress yourself, sweet friend, my 
almost mother; but have faith, as I do, in the 
immutable truth of love. He may wander away 
from me; he may have one of those fleeting 
fancies for another which sometimes disturb 
the most faithful heart, but.in the end he will 
return; he will be mine—all mine!” 

A smile quivered around Mrs. Savage’s mouth, 
spite of her distress; but it passed away, leaving 
a stern expression there. The evil was too 
serious not to sweep away all sense of ridictle 
in her mind. 

‘‘Now tell me quietly, and in as few words 
as possible, exactly what you have seen or know 
about this affair. Excuse me if I have seemed 
rude; but you took me by surprise. Now let 
me know the whole.” 

“IT have told you all, sweet friend—that is, 
all as regards your son; but as for that artful 
young person, Burns, really, as a young girl, 
hedged in from such knowledge by all sorts of 
refinement, I cannot tell you, without burning 
blushes, how unworthy she is.” 

Mrs. Savage half started from her chair. 

“You surprise, you astonish me,” she said. 
“If ever innocence was depicted in a face, I 
thought it was in hers.” 

“She is artful enough to deceive you. She 
has deceived your son. Eyen Georgiana will 
believe nothing against her.” 

“If she is what you say, there is little danger 
for Horace; there is too much refinement and 
discrimination in his character for a deception 
of that kind to last long with him,” said the 
mother. ' 

Miss Eliza instantly took the alarm. She 
saw that Mrs. Savage had too much faith in 
her son’s principles for any fear of a person 
who could shock them, and with crafty adroit- 
ness sought to undo the impression she had 
made. 

‘‘Perhaps I have gone too far,” she said, 
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retreating gracefully. ‘‘My own love of truth } 
is so profound, that the least deviation seems to ; 
me like a crime. She professes to be every- 
thing that is meek and good, yet I cannot 
believe in it. Without some falsehood, some 
deception, she could not have won such in- 
fluence over a heart that is, in reality, all mine, 
as those who saw him kneeling at my feet that 
night must have felt.” 

‘Let that pass,” broke in Mrs. Savage, with 
a gesture of impatience. ‘‘You really know 
nothing against this girl, except that she is 
beautiful and lovely?” 

“T never said:she was beautiful,” cried Miss 
Eliza. ‘‘Never!” 

“Bat I know that she is, and, to all appear- 
ance, a modest, well-bred girl! Seeing all this, 
I was an idiot to introduce her as I did.” 

“I thought so all the time,” said Miss Eliza, 
demurely. ‘Not that I think of her as beau- 
tiful or well-bred—far from it; but those artful 
young creatures do fascinate men some way 
quite unaccountably. I cannot bear to think 
of it.” 

‘You are sure that he visits her house?” 

«Sure as I am of my own life.” 

«And that he walks with her in the street?” 

“I have seen him join her not a block from 
your own door; and never leave her till she 
reached that which leads to her rooms in the 
garret of a tenement-house where she now 
resides.” 

‘‘Where is this house?” —, 

Miss Eliza reluctantly gave the street and 
number where Anna Burns lived. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Savage; ‘“‘you have 
done me a great service. I will think what 
steps had best be taken in the matter.” 

‘And you will keep my visit a secret? Situ- 
ated as we are, he might think it indelicate for 
me to interfere.” 

“<I will not mention your name in the mat- 
ter,” answered Mrs. Savage, wearily. 

Miss Eliza arose, shook out the drapery of 
her dress, kissed Mrs. Savage with elaborate 
affection, and left the room, well satisfied with 
the work she had done. 

Mrs. Savage was a proud, impetuous woman, 
well calculated for a leader in social life, and 
in all respects the mistress of her own house. 
Such women are usually ardent in their attach- 
ments; willing to die for those they love: ready 
to turn the world over in their behalf: but well ‘ 
disposed to regulate and control the happiness ‘ 
they are so earnest in securing. 

There was no being in the world to whom } 
young Savage was so much attached as his } 
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mother. There was something chivalric in hig 
admiration of her talent, and in the loving 
pride that he felt in her womanliness. He saw 
her by the graceful force of a superior will 
governing other women, and charming strong 
men into her service. He knew that she was 
grand in her magnanimity when it was once 
aroused; but sometimes more disposed to be 
generous than just, when the tide of her strong 
prejudices set in against the truth. She was, 
indeed, a woman of whom any son might well 
have been proud—full of faults, and rich in 
magnificent virtues. For the world he would 
not have given this woman pain; for he, above 
all others, knew what a cruel thing pain was 
to her.’ For this reason he had, perhaps, un- 
consciously kept his knowledge of Anna Burns 
a seeret from her until quite assured that this 
feeling, which seemed so like love, was an en- 
during passion ; he would not disturb his mother 
by confessing it. There was nothing like do- 
mestic treason in this. The young man was not 
quite sure of himself. Refined, fastidious, and 
over-educated as he was, the feelings which 
sprang up in his heart regarding this girl were 
a wonder to his own mind. They were so op- 
posed to all his relations in life that he could 
not believe in them; yet they were there strong 
as his life. 

About the time that he learned of Ward’s 
residence in the same house with Anna Burns, 
he had resolved to open his heart to his mother 
and tell her all. Savage had at this time re- 
solved to make Anna Burns his wife. The first 
step he took in that direction was to seek Geor- 
giana Halstead, and ask her aid in removing 
the object of his love to a less revolting home, 
and in surrounding her with associates kindred 
to her character rather than her position. This 
done, he fully intended to make that proud 
mother his next confidant. 

A single hour had swept all these honorable 
projects from his mind. He had listened with 
scornful incredulity to the charges made against 
the lady of his love by Miss Eliza. But his own 
eyes were not to be disbelieved; the evidence 
of that roughly honest landlady had been com- 
plete. He had been about to sacrifice himself 
to an artful, unprincipled girl, who could share 
love, true and generous as his, with a creature 
like that Ward. He had seen them together; 
he had seen her hand in his. He knew that 
they dwelt under the same squalid roof. It was 
enough. Never, in this world, would he men- 
tion that girl’s name to his mother. She had 
wronged him too cruelly. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 








PELERINE IN CROCHET AND TRICOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marer1ats.—One ounce and a half of white, 
a quarter of an ounce of colored Berlin wool; 
a long wood or bone tricot hook, the size of the 
one engraved in No. 2; and a bone crochet hook 
of an ordinary size. 

This light little Pelerine merely covers the 
shoulders, consequently would be found parti- 
cularly comfortable and convenient in the house. 
The foundation, as represented in the design, is 
of white wool, and worked in tricot-stitch. The 
manner of working the stitch with the size is 
shown in No.2. The very effective lace border 
is a mixture of white and colored wool, and is 
worked in the usual crochet-stitech; the orna- 
mental part of the tassels is worked in the same 
manner. The foundation is worked in the com- 
mon tricot, with a wood or bone hook, and in 
lines forward and backward; two of these make 
arow. At the beginning, going from right to 


left, take up the stitches of the first line, stitch 


for stitch, as in the usual tricoj. In the second 
line returning, from left to right, two of the 
stitches upon the needle must be worked off 
together, always between them; crochet 1 chain, 
80 that double stitches are formed, separated by 
1 chain. Then, in the first line of every row, 
work once through the holes formed in the pre- 
ceding row; once into the stitches between 
the two double-stitches, so that the number of 
stitches remains unchanged. The second line 
will be worked as the second line in the first 
Tow. 


For the foundation, it will be necessary to 





choose a needle exactly like the one represented 
in No. 2. 


_ 


Begin at the throat with 96 stitches, in which 
erochet for the first row 96 stitches (48 double 
stitches. ) 

In order to form the shape properly, it will 


be necessary to increase, throughout the work, 


in the first and last holes of every row, in both 
the outer sides of the crochet, and in the middle 


hole of the same; so that in each of these three 


holes 4 stitches (2 double-stitches) are increased. 
In the first, work through under the hole; at 
the second stitch through the single chain; at 


the third again under the hole: at the fourth 


stitch through the chain, which fastens the 


next double stitch. 


In the return row these are worked off in the 
same manner as the other stitches. 

This regular increase continues throughout 
the 26 rows forming the Pelerine. 

Work a row of. double crochet with the bone 
crochet hook on both sides, and round the throat 
part of the Pelerine in each hole 1 double. 

The border must be worked all from one side. 

Ist row, with colored wool: 1 double in the 
outer edge stitch, 9 chain, 1 double in the next 
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hole, hae *, 9 pa 1 p REA S in the second 
following hole, (so that one hole with the 95 
chain is passed over;) repeat from * to the ; 
hinder point, where the chain-stitch festoons ‘ 
must be worked into each hole several times to : 
make the point a good shape. 

2nd row, with the same wool: A double stitch ? 
into each stitch of the chain, with the exception 
of the middle stitch, into which three stitches 
must be worked throughout the whole of the 
row. 

8rd row, with white wool: The first and last ‘ 
stitch of this, and all the remaining rows of the 
border remain untouched. For the rest, crochet 
in the middle stitch of the 3 in 1 of the pre- 
ceding row; again 8 stitches. The rest of the 
row work a double stitch into each double of 
the preceding row. 

4th row, with colored wool: Like the third 
row, only pass over the middle stitch of the 
scallop without working. 
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5th and 6th rows the same as the fourth. 

Make a chain about one yard and a quarter 
long, and pass it through the top row of holes 
round the neck of the Pelerine. 

The tassels must be about four inches long, 


; made in the two colors of the Pelerine. For 


the ornament, make a chain of 5 stitches, fasten 
into a ring, and into each stitch work a chain- 
stitch gcallop of 3 chain, and 1 double into each 
stitch; fasten so asto make the round complete. 
Now work in double crochet 1 row white, 1 row 
colored, and in each middle stitch of the scallop 
of preceding row work 3 double in the deep part 
of the scallop; then a row of double, passing 
over the middle stitch of the scallop; 2 more 
rows, passing over in each row the middle stitch 
of the scallop as before. 

The ornamental part must now be drawn over 
the tassel in such a manner that the head above 
the ornamental part may be distinctly seen, and 
the string joined to the tassel. 





DRESS FOR A 


LITTLE GIRL. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, this month, a very pretty pattern for : $ 
® dress for a little girl; and accompany it with | 
a diagram, by which the body of the dress may 
be cut out; no diagram is needed for the skirt. 

This dress may be made of cashmere, or plain 
silk, and is trimmed with blue velvet, or rib- 3 
bon and cord, as seen in the engraving above. 5 


No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. Hautr THe Baox. 

No. 3. SLEEVE. 

This dress is worn with a white under-body. 


} Where it is open on the hips it is looped together 


with cords; and also on the back. The design 
is a very beautiful one. 
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LEGGING FOR LADY OR CHILD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tas will be found very comfortable for, Continue these two rounds till you have 55 
ladies whilst traveling during the cold season, $ turns, or 110 rounds; a turn signifies 2 rounds. 
and makes a cozy legging fora child. It may; 111th round: To form the calf, knit till within 

‘be made in 4-thread fleecy. Four steel knit-31 stitch of the seam, continuing the rib. In- 
ting-needles, No. 13. crease a stitch by knitting 2in 1. Knit 1, purl 

Our design shows the upper part knitted; the seam-stitch, knit 1, increase 1 by knitting 
with one color, and the lower portion striped 3 2 in 1, and continue the round as usual. 
by working two rows of two colors alternately. 112th round: Same as the second round, with 

Cast on 87 stitches on three needles—that is, 3 the exception of knitting the increased stitch 
80 stitches on each of two needles, and 27 on} on each side of the seam, which keeps the rib 


the third. correct. 
. Ist round: Purl 2, knit 2, all round. 113th round: Same as the last, excepting that 
a 2nd round: Purl 2, knit 2, till you come to 3 you purl the seam-stitch. 
4 the 16th stitch; knit this stitch instead of purl- 114th round: Same as 112th. 


ing it, to form the seam; knit 2 and purl 2 to 115th round: Same as 113th. 
the end of the round. 116th round: Same as 112th. 
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117th round: Increase in the same manner 141st round completes the 6th increase, and 
as the 111th. Continue till the 122nd round $ forms another rib. on each side of the seam- 
without increasing, always knitting the in- stitch. 
creased stitches. Then work 7 rounds without increase. 

149th round: Decrease by working as usual 
till within 3 stitches of the seam. Knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, purl seam-stitch, knit 1, knit 2 
together. Continue the remainder of the round 
as usual. 

5 rounds more without decrease. 

155th round: Decrease the same as 149th. 

Continue decreasing every 6th round till you 
have 25 ribs or 76 stitches on the needles. Then 
knit 32 turns or 64 rows without decrease. 

For the frill round the bottom of the legging: 

1st round: Begin on the knitted stripe; knit 
1, then increase by knitting 2 in 1; pur! 1, in- 
crease by purling 2 in 1; repeat all round. 

2nd and 8rd rounds: Knit 3, purl 3 all round. 

4th round: Knit 1, increase by knitting 2 in 
1, knit 1, purl 1, increase by purling 2 in 1, 
purl 1; repeat all round. 

5th and 6th rounds: Knit 4, purl 4 all round. 

7th round: Knit 1, increase by knitting 2 in 
1, knit 2, purl 1, purl 2 in 1, purl 2. 

: } 8th and 9th rounds: Knit and purl 6 alter- 

128rd round: Increase the same as the 111th. nately. 
At this increase another rib is formed on each} To knit a legging for a child fewer stitches 
side of seam. must be cast on, and about 20 turns less knitted 

Work as before, increasing 3 times in like 3 before the decrease is begun. The decrease 
manner—that is, working in each instance 5 $ may be made as here directed, and the general 
rounds between each increase. design followed, 
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CHILD’S VEST IN TRICOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





culation as to the proper increase of stitches 
it may be made larger. 

Begin at the lower part with 120 stitches of 
white wool; in these work 30 rows; then count 
off 30 stitches at each side for one back part, 
leave 4 stitches free for each armhole, and re- 


for the front part. For each separate back, as 
well as for the front part, work 14 rows upon 
the stitches set apart for each of these parts 
separately, and then work in the 12 side stitches 
of the front part 10 straight rows for the shoul- 
¢ dogs, which are ultimately joined by single 
3 Stitches, on the wrong side, to the 12 side 
3 


Aan 








Mateniats.—Tricot hook, No. 9, bell gauge; 3 stitches of the corresponding back part. The 
quarter of a pound of white Berlin; and a few; whole of the outer edge is now first worked 
j skeins of colored wool. round with one row of double stitch, then one 
| This comfortable little vest is arranged to row of broken treble. in which crochet always 


suit quite a young child, but, with a little cal-° 2 chain between each treble, and with these 











serve the 52 stitches remaining in the middle ° 
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COLORED PATTERN FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 207 





pass over 2 double stitches of the preceding 
row at the upper edge, where the rounding for 
the throat is. This row serves as an opening 
to draw a narrow ribbon through. Behind, 
and at the under edge, join on another row for 
the outer conclusion, for which in each hole of 
the broken treble row crochet 2 treble, divided 
by 2 ehain. 

For the sleeves, put on 50 stitches, and work 
24 rows plain. In the five next rows crochet 
over the first and the last 4 stitches at each side 
with double crochet. The two sides must now 
be joined together. 





Next, at the wrist, with a steel knitting- 
needle, take up all the stitches which were first 
put on, and knit alternately 2 stitches plain 
and 2 purled, to form a rib. Work 4 rows with 
white wool, next 4 rows colored, next 8 rows 
with white, and cast off. In the casting off 
row, crochet the same little border of 3 rows 
which goes round the outer edge of the jacket. 
Place the sleeve in such a manner that the 
seam in the middle meets the four reserved 
stitches between the back and front. The 
cross-stitch, for ornamenting the under edges, 
is plainly shown in the design. 





COLORED PATTERN FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Turs elegant, though very simple Pillow-Case, 
is trimmed with a border in application. The 
border should be made separate from the slip. 
Line the piece of linen (which must be very 


fine) for the border with blue or pink cambrie, $ 


which will stand the washing. Draw with a 
pencil the design upon the linen; then cut it 
out neatly with a pair of fine scissors. Sew 
the linen down upon the cambric with a fine 





linen embroidery braid; or if preferred, it may 
be done in button-hole stitch. The initials 
work in. blue cotton, in satin or chain-stitch. 
Ruffle with linen cambric, the edge of which 
may be scalloped with blue or not, as the taste 
may suggest. This border may be applique 
upon bobbinet lace, doing the work upon the 
slip, and having the pillow covered with colored 
silk or cambric, and it wears very well. 





FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 

















CHILD’S KNITTED SHOE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MatTeERIALS.—Half an ounce each of white 
and colored wool; four knitting-pins, No. 13, 
bell gauge. 

Begin the sock in the middle of the sole} cast 
on 56 stitches and knit backward and forward 
plain, increasing 1 stitch at the beginning and 
at the end of each row, so that in the 11th row 
there will be 76 stitches; then knit 16 rows, 
without increasing or decreasing, quite plain. 
Next work back 31 stitches on one needle for a 
side. With a third needle take off the 14 
stitches in the middle of the shoe; leave the 31 
on each side for the present. The 14 stitches 
are for the little checked part of the front of 
the shoe. Knit the first and last’ of the 14 
stitches, and the nearest of the stitches left 
upon the side needles, together; then the next 
row, returning, purled. With the white wool, 
knit the side and front 2 stitches together; 1 
plain; raise off the next red stitch without knit- 
ting it. A stitch must be raised in this manner 
after every third plain knitted stitch, and be 
repeated twice; then knit 1 stitch plain, and the 
last and the next stitch together. Returning, 
purl off all the knitted stitches of the preceding 
row, and again raise the raised-off stitches. 
Knit the next row like the first. Purl the next 
as the second, continuing to raise the raised-off 





stitches, and regularly in each row forward 
continue to knit the stitches knited together 
with the side stitches. Then follow, in the 
same manner, a forward row with red wool, 
and a returning row, in which all the stitches 
raised, including the raised leaf-stitches, are 
knitted off plain. These 4 white and 2 red 
rows form the pattern of the front of the foot, 
and must be repeated in the same manner, not 
transposed, but so that the raised stitches will 
be again raised, and the patterns thus formed 
may meet exactly over each other and form 
squares. In thege rows there will have been 
12 of the side stitches taken in on each side. 
After this, the whole of the knitted part con- 
tains 52 stitches. Next, with white wool, 1 
row plain, 1 row purled. In each plain knitted 
row, the decreasing at both sides of the sole of 
the foot is carried on regularly as at the be- 
ginning, and the next row is purled plainly 
over it. Over the 4 decreasing rows work, be- 
sides the purled row, 1 row plain, and then, in 
plush-stitch, 3 lines of single loops. For this, 
a flat wooden mesh will be required, or a knit- 
ting-needle, or a pencil, over which the loops 
can be made thus:—Knit 1, put the pin into 
the next stitch, pass the wool between the pins 
from’ the front to the back and round the mesh; 
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CROCHET INSERTION GUIPURE DE CLUNY. 209 





knit the stitch by bringing the two loops of; holes. For this purpose, knit off always as 
wool through and taking it off’ the left-hand } stitches the thread put round the needle in the 
pin. Next row plain, taking the double stitches; preceding row. - Now work with white wool 9 
off as a stitch. After the 3 loop lines are com-} rows plain, then 3 loop rows, and then 2 rows 
pleted, knit 2 rows plain, likewise with white} plain; then 2 rows plain with colored wool; 
wool; then follow with colored wool 2 rows} cast off. The sock must now be joined together 
plain, then 1 row in whith alternately the} on the wrong side, and crochet round the top 
thread is put once round the needle and the 23 a scallop edge of 6 chain, passing 4 stitches 1 








4 next stitches are knitted together. In the next? double into the fifth. 





row, to be knitted plain, make a little line of 
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CROCHET INSERTION GUIPURE DE CLUNY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





other, as in the second line of tricot, always 
putting the thread once round, and working off 
separately. Now crochet 22 chain again. Re- 
peat from *, and continue the same. 

On each side of this long middle stripe then, 
lengthwise, crochet 3 rows, which gives to the 
middle part the regular order, and likewise 
forms the outer conclusion, as shown in the 
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Marer1ats.—Steel hook and fine cotton. design. 
The middle of this insertion is worked in one 1st row of border: 1 double in the point of 
narrow and one broad part alternately. the treble next the chain, 9 chain, 1 double in 


For this purpose, make 22 chain, * passing } point of next treble as before. Continue the 
over the last four, to form the first treble; 3 length required. 
upon these 22, returning, 8 double-treble. For} 2nd row: Crochet always 7 trebles in the 
each double-treble the thread must be looped 3 middle 7 of the 9 chain of the preceding row, 
twice round the needle, then draw a loop-stitch 3 then 3 chain, with which the next 3 stitches (1 
through the corresponding stitch of the chain 3 chain, the next double, and-1 more chain) are 
made at the commencement, then a loop through $ passed over. 
the stitch just formed, and draw the thread that 8rd row: 1 single in the first of the 7 treble 
is upon the needle twice through in the usual ? of the preceding row, *, 4 chain, 1 single in the 
manner, always looping a thread round the $ fourth, once more 4 chain, and 1 single in the 
needle, and working with it the next loop and ; last of the 7 treble; then 8 chain, in the 2 first 
the thread lying near it that has been put { of which always 1 treble. Fasten the scallop 
round the needle. The last loop-stitch must ; thus formed by 1 chain-stitch to the first of the 
not, however, be worked with the loop of the next 7 treble; then repeat from *, continuing 
Preceding stitch upon the needle, but remain ; the same. 
upon the needle as at the first line of a row of; The cotton should be fastened off at the end 
tricot. All the eight trebles, worked in the same ‘ of each row, so that the work is all done from 
manner, will now be worked off one after the > one side. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tae Map Laueu.—A wild laugh; the laugh of a maniac, 
we fancied. 

“For heaven’s sake!” we said to our friend, Dr. Knight, 
“who is that?” 

“That—oh! Mrs. Hartley; she that used to be Georgiana 
Greenleaf. Perhaps you remember?” 

We did; the memory gave a slight pain, for we had 
known her well in her father’s house. 

“She was eccentric and wayward, then,” he said, “ but I 
hoped it was no worse.” 

“No worse! Why, what do you mean, doctor?” 

“This, that in the ring of that voice I detect madness!” 

“Nonsense,” we said. “Why, she seems the gayest and 
brightest of women. “Don’t bring your medical fancies 
here, keep them at home with your articulated bones.” 

“Tl wager you any sum that more than one of her 
family have gone that way. What kind of a man is her 
husband? Do you know?” 7 

“Oh! we have heard he’s one of your sedate kind; great 
for making money; would sell the dust of his grandfather, 
if he could turn a penny byit. But he likes her—worships 
her, they say.” 

“There it is again!” 

“Something a little coarse,” we went on to say; “but 
Georgy was always different from others. Things are 
tolerated in her, we're told, that wouldn’t be in some.” 

“Just so. Let us go and see her.” 

We went to the entrance of the room where dancing 
was going on. 

“That’s she,” we said, “in the red, isn’t it?” 

Not a red, but a delicate rose color; the soft, white laces 
falling over rounded arms and gleaming bust; the dark 
eyes sparkling like vivid fire; the red lips apart. 

Again that laugh. 

“She'll stand it a year or two,” my companion said. 
Then he bowed to her, . 

“You know that I have made that a speciality,” he 
whispered to me. “If you had been through all those 
places on the Continent, and given them the attention 
that I have, you, too, would dread that laugh.” 

Presently the woman was beside us, thrilling, perhaps, 
with conscious power—for she had a strange fascination 
for nearly every one. 

“Oh, doctor!” she cried, “you must come and see me; 
you must see baby.” 

A child! My heart failed me. If she really had the 
taint of insanity, what would, probably, be the destiny of 
that child? 

A month after that the doctor came round to my rooms. 

“Well, it has come,” he said. \ 

“What has come?” 

“Hartley was going up with some bales through his 
warehouse. The rope broke—of course, he was killed. 
Fell fifty feet.” 

“And his poor wife?” 

“Went crazy as soon as the intelligence reached her.” 

“ And the child?” 

“T heard nothing of that.” 

“Pray God he may take it from the evii to come!” 

Never did we bend so thankfully over a little coffin, as, 
two years from that time, we placed a white bud in the 
little waxen hand of Georgy’s baby. 

How merciful it was in Heaven to shield the dear child 
from the fate that would assuredly have been hers! For 
the -. = never recovéred. 





Foop AND MANAGEMENT OF CANARIES.—We have been ree 
quested to say something about canaries, and the best way 
of feeding aud managing them. There are thirty distinct 
varieties of the canary, and these are placed in two divyi- 
sions—the plain and the variegated, or, as they are called 
among fanciers, “gay birds,” and the “jonques,” or “jon- * 
quils.” It is the interest of all who keep birds to pay them 
as much careful attention as possible. Their food is of 
great importance toward the maintenance of health. 

Canaries are seed-eating birds; rape and canary-seed are 
the best kinds to give them as a general diet. During the 
moulting and breeding seasons they require richer food; 
therefore, it will be well to mix a small proportion of hemp- 
seed with the others, as well as a little hard-boiled yolk of 
egg, chopped small; occasionally, too, a small portion of 
raw, lean meat, scraped fine.« During the hottest part of 
the year, let them have green food, such as salad, water- 
cress, and, while it can be had, the cage should never be 
without groundsel, of which they are very fond. It is 
mistaken kindness to overfeed with delicacies a feathered 
pet; many are killed by such treatment. 

Plain diet is the best forthem. Beware of keeping eugar 
between the golden wires of their prisons, for although 
some birds will only peck at it occasionally, others are 
immoderately fond of sweets, and bring on disease. Pastes 
and powders are apt to turn sour, in which state they act 
like poison on the birds. Moist food should never be kept 
more than twenty-four hours; in hot weather give it fresh 
twice a day, and wash out the vessels carefully each time. 

To young birds, if you have to feed them by hand, give 
wheaten bread crumbled, or biscuit grated fine, and mixed 
with bruised rape-seed and yolk of hard-boiled egg; moisten 
this with a little water into a paste, and give about four 
quillfuls to each bird ten or twelve times a day. As they 
grow up and become able to feed themselves, this quantity 
must be gradually decreased, and increase that of the seed, 
mixing with it, oecasionally, canary and linseed ; the latter 
is considered good for the voice. 

These “pets” are liable to many diseases, inherent, no 
doubt, to their captivity; the most serious of which are 
surfeit or rupture, egg-rupture, scab in the head, sweating, 
sneezing, overgrown claws and beak, huskiness and loss of 
voice, constipation, epilepsy, diseased feet, and moulting 
sickness. Should your “pets” fall under any of these mis- 
fortunes, it will be well for you to consult a professional 
bird-fancier, rather than doctor them yourself. The water- 
vessels to their cages should be of porcelain, and attached 
to the outside of the cage, the interior of which ought to 
be at least a foot in height, eight inches in length, and 
about the same in breadth—that is, for one bird. 

As soon as the young birds are able to feed themselves, 
which happens when they are about three weeks old, the 
proper time to commence teaching and training them has 
come. Those which are to be taught to pipe or whistle an 
air, should be placed in separate cages hung in a darkened 
room, unless the cages be covered; but the material for 
this purpose shonld not be so stout as to exclude the air as 
well as the light. The tune must be correctly and clearly 
whistled to them, or played on a bird-organ, at intervals 
of two hours; repeating the tune at each interval five or 
six times, The morning and evening are the most favor- 
able parts of the day for giving the lessons. While under 
tuition, they should be regularly but sparingly fed. Some 
afe more quick at learning than others, and should be ré- 
moved from the school-room as soon as they are perfect in 
tune. 
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With care and attention, these birds may be taught 
almost anything; for the canary is a very apt scholar, and 
much pleasure will be derived in teaching it. 

Our Srezt Enoravine, this month, we think, is irre- 
sistibly humorous. “Boys,” as the old saying goes, “will 
be boys;” and so the schoolmaster has found out. We 
cannot say we approve of the smoking; but, we suppose, 
the angry teacher will settle that matter. He certainly 
looks as if he would give the lads a flogging all round, as 
soon as he had recovered from his surprise—and who shall 
say the young rogues do not deserve it? 

AxoTuEeR CoLorep Patrern this month. Some of the 
newspapers wonder how we can afford to have these, now 
that we give a double fashion-plate instead of a single one. 
They say they expected we would abandon the colored 
patterns altogether. We shall give colored patterns, good 
friends, whenever there is anything new; and we have two 
or three very fine ones now being printed. 

Brox TO geT uP Your CLuss ror Next YEAR EARLy.— 
“Peterson,” for 1867, will be very elegant. One of the 
editors has been in Europe, all summer, looking out for 
novelties, and has already sent home some beautiful things, 
which our subscribers will see next year. No other maga- 
zine, in 1867, will even approach “ Peterson” in excellence. 


Tae Men who Fiatrer Women do not know them suffi- 
ciently; and the men who only abuse them do not know 
them at all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The second volume of this imperial history treats 
ofthe wars in Gaul, after the “Commentaries,” giving ac- 
counts of the causes of the Gallic war, the state of Gaul in 
the time of Cesar, the campaigns against the Helvetii, 
Ariovistus, and Belgae; the war of the Venetii, the first 
passage of the Rhine, and the two descents in Britain, 
ending with the submission of Gaul, and the events of 
various years down to 705, in which Cesar crosses the 
Rubicon. The source from which this history emanates 
has called to it a greater degree of attention than would 
otherwise have been accorded it, yet we cannot say, more 
than it deserves. The plan of ‘its imperial author is 
without precedents. Its form is novel, if the matter be 
not. He has not chosen the most used, the most profound, 
or the most academic. He has given the preference to the 
one best suited to his own condition—the one in which 
Qwsar is made to reflect Napoleon III, His chapters are 
full of life; they preserve the physiognomy of the times, 
and his recitals are full of a. subtle argument and com- 
parison with the events of his own career. Whatever may 
be said of the peculiar theories of the work, it will always 
maintain a high place among the literature of scholars. 

Passages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life of Junius 
Brutus Booth (the Elder.) By his Daughter. New York: 
Carleton—Mrs. Clarke, in presenting this record of her 
father’s life to the public, has gracefully performed a very 
loving duty. It appears to be a very faithful account of 
the great actor, and clears away from his memory much 
that was illy heretofore set down against him. 

The Contest. A Poem. By George P. Carr. Chicago: P. 
L. Hanson.—We cannot award high praise to this poem, 
but accept it as a promise of better things. As a specimen 
of beautiful printing, paper, and binding, it is one of which 
its publishers may be justly proud—the famous press of 
Messrs, Hurd & Houghton, at Cambridge, Riverside, could 
do nothing better. 
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The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the 
Original French. . New York: Carleton.—To say that a great 
thinker and scholar wrote this buok, and threw into its 
execution all the charm of perfect style, and all the might 
of a masterly genius, is only, in our minds, the strongest 
argument we can urge against its finding its way into the 
hands o? any others than those equally gifted as the author. 
To such it can do no harm; their wisdom and thought will 
stand on equal ground with his, and combat it; will stand 
upon the highest ground of simple faith in Christ, and so 
conquer the hosts of his unbelief. As it is not good for 
men, or communities, or nations, to deny the divine attri- 
butes of our Saviour and his holy Apostles, so is it not good 
to learn anything from M. Ernest Renan, whose beautiful 
sentences are vile with the poison of infidelity. 


Four Years in the Saddte. By Harry Gilmore. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Almost, in reading this story, do we 
feel our belief in the transmigration of souls becoming a 
reality. The knightly mendacious Baron Munchausen hae 
slept under some old German mountain these many years; 
but now he wakens again as Col. Harry Gilmore, his foot 
is once more in the stirrup; and again he rides that famous 
horse out of whose body the grove of laurels grew. We 
know it is the same Baron, the same horse; for, says he, 
(under the name of Gilmore,) “There were two of us upon 
his back, weighing five hundred pounds; and he leaped 
handsomely three fences with us.” Superb horse, men- 
dacious Baron! 

Self-Love ; or, The Afternoon of Single Life. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—This volume is charmingly written, 
and is full of tender, womanly lessons to women. The 
deep religious element that pervades it, and the strong 
conviction of duty that led the author to write her ex- 
periences for the benefit of her sex, will commend it to all 
thinking, conscientious people. A healthier toned, or more 
earnest work, it has been long since we have had the 
pleasure of noticing. And with this short reference, far 
below its merits, we commend it fully and unhesitatingly 
to our readers. 

Who Goes There? Or, Men and Events. By “ Sentinel.” 
New York: Carleton—This is a volume of personal recol- 
lections and reminiscences of our country’s great and 
heroic dead, related to the author by those who had them- 
selves known, or seen, or had enjoyed extraordinary oppor- 
tunity of information of the persons delineated. The work 
is written in a pleasant, anecdotical style; and, beginning 
with Washington, supplies the reader with an uninter- 
rupted record of the statesmen, soldiers, and scholars of 
America, down to nearly the present time. 

Rhemie Keller. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford, author of 
“ Maxwell Drewitt”” New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
However large was the measure of commendation we gave 
to Mr. Trafford’s novel of “ Maxwell Drewitt,” we think his 
present work still more deserving of our sincerest admira- 
tion. His novels are all earnest, sincere, and healthy- 
toned, treating of fictitious people and events as if they 
were real, and persuading his readers that they are real, 

Running the Gauntlet. By Edward Yates, author of. 
“ Broken to Harness.” Boston; Loring —This story pro- 
fesses to illustrate modern London life—and does it after a 
rather free fashion. People so wretchedly bad or divinely 
good, as Mr. Yates here represents, seldom come in direct 
contact in either London or other society. Mr. Yates’ 
society is a fast society; and we suggest that our readers 
can scarcely be benefited by venturing into it. 

The Old Merchants of New York City. By Walter Barrett, 
Clerk. Fourth Series. New York: Carleton.—These series, 
very pleasantly and entertainingly written, have more than 
a local interest; the subjects of the biographical sketches 
often having a reputation wide as our country. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Forced Tomatoes.—Prepare the following forcemeat:— 
Two ounces of mushrooms, minced small, a couple of 
shalots, likewise minced, a small quantity of parsley, a 
slice of lean ham, chopped fine, a few savory herbs, and a 
little Cayenne and salt. Put all these ingredients into a 
saucepan, with a lump of butter, and stew all together 
until quite tender, taking care that they do not burn. Put 
it by to cool, and then mix with them some bread-crumbs 
and the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Choose large toma- 
toes, as nearly of the same size as possible; cut a slice from 
the stalk end of each, and take out carefully the sceds and 
juice; fill them with the mixture which has already been 
prepared, strew them over with bread and some melted 
butter, and bake them in a quick oven until they assume 
a rich color. They are a good accompaniment to veal or 
calf's-head. 

Yo Boil Artichokes.—If the artichokes are very young, 
about an inch of the stalk can be left; but should they be 
full-grown, the stalk must be cut quite close. Wash them 
well, and put them into strong salt-and-water to soak for 
a couple of hours. Pull away a few of the lower leaves, 
and snip off the points ofall. Fill a saucepan with water, 
throw some salt into it, let it boil up, and then remove the 
scum from the top; put the artichokes in, with the stalks 
upward, and let them boil until the leaves can be loosened 
easily; this will take from thirty to forty minutes, accord- 
ing to the age of the artichokes. The saucepan should not 
be covered during the time they are boiling. Rich melted 
butter is always sent to table with them. 

Broiled Mushrooms.—Pare some large, open mushrooms, 
leaving the stalks on, paring them to a point; wash them 
well, and turn them on the back of a drying sieve to drain. 
Put into a stewpan two ounces of butter, some chopped 
parsley, and shalots, then fry them for a minute on the 
fire; when melted, place your mushroom-stalks upward on 
a sautepan, then pour the butter and parsley over all the 
mushrooms; pepper and salt them well with black pepper, 
put them in the oven to broil; when done, puta little good 
stock to them, give them a boil, and dish them, pour the 
liquor over them, adding more gravy, but let it be put in 
hot. 

Tomato Toast.—Remove the stem and all the seeds from 
the tomatoes, they must be ripe, mind, not over ripe; stew 
them to a pulp, scason with butter, pepper, and salt; toast 
some bread, (not new bread,) butter it, and then spread the 
tomato on each side, and send it up to table, two slices on 
each dish, the slices cut in two; and the person who helps 
it must serve with two half-slices, not attempt to lift the 
top slice, otherwise the appearance of the under slice will 
be destroyed. 

Tomato Sauce—French.—Cut ten or a dozen tomatoes into 
quarters, and put them into a saucepan, with four onions, 
sliced, a little parsley, thyme, a clove, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter; then set the saucepan on the fire, stirring 
occasionally for three-quarters of an hour; strain the sauce 
through a horse-hair sieve, and serve with the directed 
articles. 

Eg9-Pilant.—Slice the egg-plant an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, pare it, and sprinkle salt over it an hour before 
cooking; then drain off all the water, beat up the yolk of 
an egg, dip the slices first in the egg, and then in crumbs 
of bread; fry a nice brown. Serve hot, and free from fat. 


BREAD AND CAKES. 


Brown Bread.—Stir together wheat meal and cold water 
(nothing else, not even salt) to the consistency of a thick 
batter. Bake in emal) circular pans, from three to three 
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and*a half inches in diameter, (ordinary tin patty-pans do 
very well,) in a quick, hot oven. It is quite essential that 
it be baked in this sized cake, as it is upon this that the 
raising depends. [In this article there are none of the in- 
jurious qualities of either fermented or superfine flour 
bread; and it is so,palpably wholesome food, that it appeals 
at once to the common sense of all who are interested in 
the subject.] 

Oat-Cakes.—Mix fine and coarse oatmeal in equal propor- 
tions; add sugar, caraway-seeds, a dust of salt to three 
pounds of meal, a heaping teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
mix all thoroughly together, then add enough boiling 
water to make the whole into a stiff paste; roll out this 
paste quite thin, and sprinkle meal on a griddle. Lay the 
cakes on to bake, or toast them quite dry in a Dutch oven 
in front of the fire; they should not scorch, but gradually 
dry through. 

Currant Cakes.—Take six ounces of currants, the same 
quantity of pounded loaf-sugar, a little grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of butter, and three-quarters of a pound of 
dried and sifted flour; rub the butter with the flour till 
they be well mixed, then add the other ingredients, and 
bind them with three beaten yolks of eggs, and two or 
three spoonfuls of rose or orange-flower water. Roll it 
out, and cut it into round cakes with the top of a wineglass 
or a tin. 

A Plain Cake.—Flour, three-quarters of a pound; sugar, 
the same quantity; butter, four ounces; one egg, and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk. Mix all together and bake. 


AUTUMN PRESERVES. ~ 


Tomato Marmalade.—Take ripe tomatoes in the height of 
the season; weigh them, and to every pound of tomatoes 
allow one pound of sugar. Put the tomatoes into a large 
pan or a small tab, and scald them with boiling water, so 
as to make the skin peel off easily. When you have entirely 
removed the skins, put the tomatoes (without any water) 
into a preserving-kettle, wash them, and add the sugar, 
with one ounce of powdered ginger to every three pounds 
of fruit, and the juice of two lemons, the grated rind of 
three always to every three pounds of fruit. Stir up the 
whole together, and set it over a moderate fire. Boil it 
gently for two or three hours, till the whole becomes 4 
thick, smooth mass, skimming it well, and stirring it to 
the bottom after every skimming. When done, put it 
warm into jars, and cover tightly. This will be found a 
very fine sweetmeat. 

Stewed Pears—Pare and halve or quarter a dozen pears, 
according to their size} carefully remove the cores, but 
leave the sloths on. Place them in a clezn baking-jar, with 
aclosely-fitting lid; add to them the rind of one Jemon, cut 
in strips, and the juice of half a lemon, six cloves, and 
whole allspice, according to discretion. Put in just enough 
water to cover the whole, and allow half a pound of loaf 
sugar to every pint. Cover down close, and bake in a very 
cool oven for five hours, or stew them very gently in 4 
lined saucepan from three to four hours. When done, 
lift them out on a glass dish without breaking them; boil 
up the syrup quickly for two or three minutes; let it cool 
a little, and pour it over the pears. A little cochineal 
greatly enhances the appearance of the fruit; you may add 
a few drops of prepared cochineal; and a little port-wine 
is often used, and much improves the flavor. 

Jelly of Siberian Crabs.—Take off the stalks, weigh and 
wash the crabs. To each one and a half pounds, add one 
pint of water. Boil them gently until broken, but do not 
allow them to fall to a pulp. Pour the whole through ® 
jelly-bag, and when the juice is quite transparent, weigh 
it; put it into a clean preserving-pan, boil it quickly for 
ten minutes, then add ten ounces of fine sugar to each 
pound of juice; boil it from twelve to fifteen minutes, skim 
it very clean, and pour into moulds. 
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Apple-Jelly.—Cut off all spots and decayed places on the 
apples; quarter them, but do not pare or core them; put in 
the peel of as many lemons as you like, about two to six 
or eight dozen of the apples; fill the preserving-pan, and 
cover the fruit with spring-water ; boil them till they are in 
pulp, then pour them into a jelly-bag; let them strain ail 
night, do not sqneeze them. To every pint of juice put one 
pound of white sugar; put in the juice of the lemons you 
had before pared, but strain it through muslin. You may 
also put in about a teaspoonful of essence of lemon; let it 
boil for at least twenty minutes, it will look redder than 
at first; skim it well at the time. Put it either in shapes 
or pots, and cover it the next day, It ought to be quite 
stiff and very clear. 

Barberry Jam.—The barberries for this preserve should 
bo quite ripe, though they should not be allowed to hang 
until they begin to decay. Strip them from the stalks; 
throw aside such as are spcetted, and for one pound of fruit 
allow eighteen ounces well-refined sugar; boil this, with 
about a pint of water to every four pounds, until it be- 
comes white, and falls in thick masses from the spoon; 
then throw in the fruit, and kéep it stirred over a brisk 
fire for six minutes only; take off the scum, and pour it 
into jars or glasses. Sugar, four and a half pounds; water, 
apint and a quarter, boiled to candy height; barberries, 
four pounds; six minutes. 

Quinces for the Tea-Table—Bake ripe quinces thoroughly ; 
when cold, strip off the skins, place them in a glass dish, 
and sprinkle with white sugar, and serve them with cream. 
They make a fine-looking dish for the tea-table, and a more 
luscious and inexpensive one than the same fruit made 
into sweetmeats. Those who once taste the fruit thus 
prepared, will probably desire to store away a few bushels 
in the fall to use in the above manner. 

Siberian Crab-Jelly.—Fill a large flannel bag with crabs. 
Put the bag in a preserving-pan of spring-water, and boil 
for about seven hours; then take out the bag, and fill it so 
that all the syrup can run through, and the water that re- 
mains in the pan; and to each pint of syrup add one pound 
of loaf-sugar, and boil for about an hour, and it will be 
a clear, bright red jelly. 


PICKLES AND CATOHUP. 


Pickled Eggs.—At the season of the year when eggs are 
plentiful, boil some four or six dozen in a capacious sauce- 
pan, until they become quite hard. Then, after carefully 
removing the shells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, and 
pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
Pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves or 
garlic. When cold, bung down closely, and in a month 
they are fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above 
Pickle is by no means expensive, and is a relishing accom- 
paniment to cold meat. 

Indian Pickle—One gallon of the best vinegar, quarter of 
& pound of bruised ginger, quarter of a pound of shalots, 
quarter of a pound of flour of mustard, quarter of a pound 
of salt, two ounces of mustard-seed, two ounces of tur- 
meric, one ounce of black pepper, ground fine, one ounce 
of Cayenne. Mix all together, and put in cauliflower- 
sprigs, radish-pods, French beans, white cabbage, cucumber, 
onions, or any other vegetable; stir it well two or three 
days after any fresh vegetable is added, and wipe the vege- 
table with a dry cloth. The vinegar should not be boiled. 

Mushroom Catchup.—Sprinkle mushroom flaps, gathered 
in September, with common salt, stir them occasionally 
for two or three days; then lightly squeeze out the juice, 
and add to each gallon bruised cloves and mustard-seed, of 
each, half an ounce; bruised allspice, black pepper, and 
Singer, of each, one ounce; gently heat to the boiling point 
fe 4 covered vessel, macerate for fourteen days, and strain; 
caould it exhibit any indications of change in a few weeks, 
bring it again to the boiling point, with a little more spice. 





To Pickle Red Cabbage—Take a firm, fresh cabbage, re- 
move the whole of the outer leaves, keeping the ball en- 
tire. Cut it into four quarters, and, subsequently, into 
strips, and place them on a bair-sieve or a clean, dry cloth, 
and sprinkle with salt. Let them remain for three days 
to allow the brine to drain off. After they are thoroughly 
drained, put them into a clean jar. Take as much vinegar 
as will cover them, and let it simmer over a slow fire, with 
allspice, whole black pepper, coarse brown ginger, and a 
little pimento. When the vinegar is sufficiently flavored 
let it cool, and pour it over the cabbage in the jar, which 
must be stopped down for use, and kept for three months, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

White Sauce.—One pound of knuckle of veal, or any veal, 
trimmings, or cold, white meat, from which all brown skin 
has been removed; if the meat has been cooked more will 
be required. It is best to have a little butcher’s meat 
fresh, even if you have plenty of cold meat in the larder; 
any chicken bones greatly improve the stock. This should 
simmer for five hours, together with a little salt. a dozen 
white peppercorns, one or two small onions stuck with 
cloves, according to taste, a slice or two of lean ham, and 
a little shred celery and carrot (if in season) in a quart of 
water. Strain it, and skim off all the fat; then mix one 
dessertspoonful of flour in half a pint of cream; or, for 
economy sake, half milk and half cream, or even all good 
new milk, add this to the stock, and, if not salt enough, 
cautiously add more seasoning. Boil all together very 
gently for ten minutes, stirring all the time, as the sauce 
easily burns, and vegy quickly spoils. This stock, made in 
large quantities, makes white soup; for this, an old fowl, 
stewed down, is excellent, and the liquor in which a young 
turkey has been boiled is as good a foundation as can be 
desired. 

Bread Sauce—Break three-quarters of a pound of stale 
bread into small pieces, carefully excluding any crusty and 
outside bits, having previously simmered till quite tender, 
an onion, well peeled and quartered, in a pint of milk. Put 
the crumbs into a very clean saucepan, and, if you like the 
flavor, a small teaspoonful of sliced onion, chopped, or 
rather minced, as finely as possible. Pour over the milk, 
taking away the onion simmered in it, cover it up, and let 
it stand for an hour to soak. Then, with a fork, beat it 
quite smooth, and season with a very little powdered mace, 
Cayenne and salt to taste, adding one ounce of butter; give 
the whole a boil, stirrifg all the time, and it is ready to 
serve A small quantity of cream, added at the last mo- 
ment, makes the sauce richer and smoother. Common 
white pepper may take the place of Cayenne, a few pep- 
percorns may be simmered in the milk, but they should be 
extracted before sending to table. 

Lime-Wash for Walls, etc.—Take unslacked white lime, 
and dissolve it in a pail of cold water. This, of course, is 
whitewash. The more lime used the thicker it will be; 
but the consistency of cream is generally advisable. In 
another vessel dissolve some green vitriol in hot water. 
Add it, when dissolved, to the whitewash, and a buff color 
is produced. The more vitriol used, the darker it will be. 
Stir it well up, and use it in the same way as whitewash, 
having first carefully got off all the old dirt from the walls. 
Two or three coats are usually given. For a border, use 
more vitriol, to make it darker than the walls. This is 
cheap, does not rub off like ochre, and is pure and whole- 
some, besides being disinfecting. 

A Receipt to Clean and Whiten White Marble—Make a 
paste with soft-soap and whiting. Wash the marble first 
with it, and then leave a coat of the paste upon it for two 
or three days. Afterward wash off with warm (not hot) 
water and soap. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Dness or Biuz anp Buiack Steirep S11x.—The 
upper part of the skirt is gored, while the lower part of 
the same is put on bias. The waist is plain, with a sleeve 
which is a little loose. The whole dress is ornamented 
with bands of black velvet, studded with white ivory but- 
tons. Guipure bonnet. 

Fic. 1.—Skret or Buack Sixk, and Jacket oF ScARLET 
Casumerz, embroidered with gold braid. Under-vest of 
black silk. 

Fic. m1.—Eventna Dress or Waite Sitx.—The skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle of lace, embroidered with silver, sur- 
mounted with a cordon of roses. Low-necked waist, with 
small sleeves. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress aNp Basque or Buve Poriin, trimmed 
with plush; black silk petticoat braided; black silk bonnet, 
bound with plush; black strings. 

General Remarks.—The skirts of dresses no longer have 
any pleats in front. They are as wide as ever around the 
bottom; but very narrow at the waist. Every width is 
gored, with the exception of the one at the back; and the 
pleats.are at the back only. Crinolines, usually, are not so 
wide as some have worn them, but maintain a happy me- 
dium, which is comfortable without being vulgar. The 
newest ones have no steels above the knee. The skirts of 
dresses have very long trains, which is kept out by stiff 
facings and starched ruffles sewed on the crinoline. 

Rounp Warsts are universally adopted, Peplums are 
frequently made to dresses, and are worn, or not at plea- 
sure. These peplums are nothing more or less than a 
basque cut, from the body, with a waistband which forms 
the belt. They are trimmed according to the taste of the 
wearer. 

The open Wattean style of body is in favor. 

Sizeves are longer than ever, and closer to the wrist. 

Emprorpery is much worn. The old fashion of embroi- 
dering on silk will be very popular this fall and winter. 

The new collars are very large in front, where they are 
pointed or square, and are extremely narrow and straight 
at the back. Those made of Cluny guipure are worked 
with crystal or black beads. 

Bzaps of all kinds are used in every conceivable way on 
all outside garments. The demand for these little items 
has been much greater than the supply, which fact has 
filled the market with a very inferior article. 

Ciuny Laces have been very much used this last summer, 
and will be fashionable for the winter months. They can 
be had in either black or white, fhe imitation is quite as 
pretty as the genuine, and about an eighth the price. When 
worked with steel, gilt, or wax beads, they form a very 
pretty trimming. 

Bripesmaips wear white silk skirts, with tulle tunics; 
the under-skirt being trimmed with Cluny lace. 

A Wuarte Tuniquz edged with small ivy leaves, and 
having a long train, is one of the most elegant and novel 
styles. 

Evenina Dresses are made very low in the neck, so low, 
in fact, that they are scarcely wider than a broad belt, Of 
course, they are fitted so as to come, at least, to the top of 
the shoulder with a tucker, which is composed of lace in+ 
serting, and a velvet which runs through it. The skirts have 
immense trains, and these trains are very difficult things 
to get to hang correctly. Remember one thing, always 
have your skirt cut over the crinoline you intend wearing 
with it. This saves a great amount of trouble, The hair 
is dressed as high as possible on the head. The most 
fashionable style at present is that of three or four puffs 
in the back, with'one small roll, and a quantity of small 
curls in front. The form of the head is preserved as much 
as possible. 

Moree WalsTBanps, with long sash ends, are now fre- 
quently embroidered with either crystal beads or with 





steel spangles. They are fastened at the side with a 
rosette, and are now considered more stylish than the 
plain ones clasped in the center of the waist with a buckle, 
Wide scarf-sashes, fringed with Lama, are worn with dresses 
trimmed with Lama fringe. 

Sreaw is much used as a trimming this season, especially 
the deep straw fringes headed with a straw net-work, and 
all embroidered thickly with jet beads. These are so 
pretty, that they are even to be seen on evening dresses; 
and straw fringes round berthes and low bodices are very 
popular. The most fashionable veils are made of white 
tulle, dotted with straw, and with a narrow straw fringe 
round them. Wide sash ribbons are likewise embroidered 
with straw, and are covered with bees, stars, or daisies, all 
in straw. These look particularly well either on black or 
white silk. 

PaLeTors are made in many ways, always either very 
tight or very loose. Sacks are sometimes made without 
sleeves, being trimmed around the armhole only; although 
those cut in this way should be of very light material, and 
are not fit for cold weather. It is a nice way to makea 
garment for the house. 

For wearing during cool weather, or for promenades, 
when a late return home is contemplated, few garments 
are more suitable or convenient than the wide, long tal- 
mas, of either black or white cashmere. The black cash- 
mere ones are embroidered with white porcelain beads, and 
are scalloped out round the edge, and ornamented with 
white soutache, above which is a row of porcelain beads of 
a larger size than those with which the talma is studded, 
The white cashmere mantles are, on the contrary, braided 
with black and embroidered with jet beads. In the center 
of the back there rises a sort of palm-leaf, represented in 
black braid; and this droops again in a feathery way with 
a shower of black beads, 

Bonnets are worn in three or four different shapes. The 
Benoiton, or Saucer, as some term it, is fashionable for 
young girls; while the Fanchon is preferred by those older. 
The large bow, formerly worn under the chin, is gradually 
disappearing altogether. Some wear strings one inch and 
a half wide only. 

Suoxs are made of dull gray kid, and are trimmed round 
the top with a black velvet bracelet, upon which dog’s 
heads, in chased silver, are fastened. There are two heads 
in front, and two at the back, and the four are united by 
small silver chains. Kid shoes are now made with large 
Louis XIV. bows in black silk, arranged as flat rosettes, 
but mounting so high on the foot that they almost entirely 
conceal it. In the center of this rosette there is a small 
silver ball. 

Harts are worn in felt, with velvet trimmings. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—BLOousE AND KNICKERBOCKERS FoR A Boy.—Straw 
hat. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Girt, Mave or Monair.—The skirt 
is looped, and shows the petticoat, which has two ruffles, 
goffered. The waist is low, and is worn over an under 
body, which is tucked. Blue boots. 

Fra. 11.—Dress ror A Livre Girt, Mave or GREEN SK— 
The trimming on the skirt is composed of a bias band of 
silk laid on flat, and pieces of velvet ribbon sewn on ove 
that. The vest is of silk, with a colored silk Spanish waist 
over that, trimmed to match the skirt. Straw hat. 

Fig. 1v.—Youne Lapy’s Dress or Wurte Musiiv.—Shavl 
to match; Fanchon bonnet, made of muslin and lace. 

Fic. v.—Gig1’s Dress oF BAREGE, with basque to match, 
scalloped round the bottom of each with half diamonds o 
the same trimming as binds the scallops. Straw hat, bound 
with pink, 
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FANCHON BONNET. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. | 
































WALKING SUIT. 
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THE SILVERY SPARKLING POLKA. 
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COLLAR, INITIALS, AND NAME FOR MARKING. 
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